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or courses in Recreation 


PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION 


by JOHN L. HUTCHINSON, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and Chief Adviser, 
Inter-Divisional Program of Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HIS NEW TEXT discusses the mean- 

ing and objectives of recreation and 
sketches the various cultural, economic and 
social changes relating to leisure activity of 
the past and present in the United States. 
The book gives an overview of recreation as 
provided by municipal, state, federal and 
school authorities and explains the probable 
future developments in the field. The author 
sets forth principles for program operation, 
leadership methodology, administration and 
evaluation. He shows how leaders and ad- 
ministrators can appraise their work in their 
efforts to carry out the principles. PRINCI- 
PLES OF RECREATION presents key ideas 
so that people in any American community 


THE CONTENTS: PART | — THE FOUN- 
DATIONS OF RECREATION: The Meaning 
and Objectives for Recreation, The Cultural 
Development of Recreation in the United 
States, The Economic and Social Aspects of 
Recreation. PART I1—THE STATUS OF 
PUBLIC RECREATION: Municipal Recrea- 
tion, State Recreation, Federal Recreation, 
Recreation in Education. PART II1—THE 
PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION APPLIED: 
Principles of Program, Principles of Metho- 
dology, Principles of Administration, Princi- 
ples of Evaluation. PART IV — THE REALI- 
ZATION OF A COMMUNITY RECREA- 
TION CONCEPT: Community Recreation 


can find a way to provide public recreation. 


Program. 
552” x 83%” Cloth $3.50 


Already Published 


LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION 


By GERALD B. FITZGERALD, Director of Recreation 
Training, Department of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, University of Minnesota $3.50 


LEISURE AND RECREATION 


Revised edition by MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Teacher, Los An- 
geles City Schools $4.50 


STATE RECREATION 


Organization and Administration by HAROLD D. 
MEYER, PhD. Professor of Sociology, University of 
North Carolina and CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, Pro- 
fessor of Recreation, University of Illinois $3.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


(PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS) mmm 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 


Revised edition by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education for Men, 
University of Michigan, and BERNARD S. MASON, 
Ph.D $4.50 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
FOR RECREATION 


By GERALD B. FITZGERALD, Director of Recreation 
Training, Department of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, University of Minnesota $4.00 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Their Administration and Operation (Revised edition) 
Prepared for the National Recreation Association by 
GEORGE D. BUTLER. $5.00 
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We have a private little joke about two rubber bands! One of = 
our competitors who has been searching for a flaw—any small, 
insignificant flaw—in Moore Gym Suits, has recently been making 
loud, gleeful noises. “Look,” he said to our customers, “these 
Moore Gym Suits you've been buying all these years are a big gyp! 
Why they've got plain rubber bands in the legs! Imagine! 

Rubber bands!” When we heard this, we just laughed and 
|laughed—because we're mighty proud to have the spotlight 
turned on our rubber bands. You see, he doesn't know that: Our ie 
rubber bands are 100% pure gum rubber from Ceylon, E 
specially treated in England—not slender rubber strands and 
cotton like ordinary woven elastic. He doesn't know that this 
rubber was chosen by Moore after laboratory tests* (see footnote) 


proved it best for its purpose—that some 5,000,000 Moore Gym 
Suits have pleased girls because the rubber bands had just 
the right amount of tension, didn't lose their hold and never 
troubled girls with old-fashioned “sliding down.” 


We're happy that our competitor has succeeded aa aay 
in putting the spotlight on another Moore plus 
feature. And so we smile and say “Thanks” 

to our friend, and remind him that—By far 
more girls wear Moore Gym Suits than 

any other make, and Two Rupper Banps 


are only one of the reasons! 


Our new full-color catalog “Pleasure Ahead” 

has been sent to you. Look it over and order early! 
If for some reason your copy failed to 

reach you, please request another. 


R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 DAKIN STREET + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
11 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ' 
5225 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. at 


*After laboratory ageing and flexing tests (machine flexed 5,000 
times) Moore pure gum rubber bands were virtually unaffected. A 
woven elastic band of the kind used in ordinary gym suits was 
practically lifeless after the same test. 
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information. 


Today’s McArthur Towel . . . Over 350 Uses! 
Yesteryear’s Average Towel .. . Only 125! 


Just 20 years ago, users of school gym towels could launder 
one ordinary towel only about 125 times. Through the years, 
McArthur and Sons, by the use of double thread weave and 
the finest 2-ply yarns, have produced a sturdy towel with 
heavy tape selvage and color stripe down the side that yields 
better than 350 uses. Without a doubt, this product by 
McArthur, available in Super-Gym and Super Turk design is 
today’s most economical towel buy. Write today for further 


oo. McA R THUR Ss 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 488 W. Utica, Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


Sixth Edition 


Bowen-Stone 
Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology 
By 
WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, MLS. 

Revised by 
HENRY A. STONE, MLS. 
Associate Supervisor, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 
This is a concise study of the prin- 
cipal types of muscle exercise, with 
descriptions of how they are per- 
formed, how they react on the body, 
their relation to problems of bodily 
development and the prevention and 
relief of certain defects and defor- 
mities. Complex movements are ana- 
lyzed into their simplest elements. 


390 Pages, 6” x 9”, 234 Illustrations, 


18 in Color, $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Second Edition 


Hawley—Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastics 
at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 
All who specialize in the field of cor- 
rective exercise; students, teachers and 
physiotherapists alike, will find this 
book a complete and practical text on 
the therapeutics of movement. It pro- 
vides the essential knowledge of human 
anatomy and physiology, and of kine- 
siology and physics. For the second 
edition, new exercises have been added 
and 18 new illustrations have been in- 
cluded. The material has been rear- 
ranged and subject and page headings 
have been introduced. 


192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 107 Illustrations. 
$3.75 
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D. A. Dukelow, M.D., is Head of the Bureau 
of Hea!th Education of the American Medi- 
cal Association. He is a member of the 
Joint AMA-NEA Committee and has been 
Director of Public Health Education in the 
Minneapolis Department of Health. 


Mr. Ben W. Miller is former executive sec- 
retary of the AAHPER and former execu- 
tive director of American Youth Hostels. 


Miss Elizabeth Burger is Assistant Professor 
of Science, Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia. She was Captain of the 1950 U.S. 
Hockey Touring Team, and is first vice- 
president of U.S. Field Hockey Association. 


Howard A. Rusk, M.D., is the Medical Edi- 
tor of the New York Times. He is Chief of 
the Rehabilitation Service of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York; Director of the Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Cen- 
ter; and Consultant in Medical Rehabilita- 
tion to the Medical Director of the Veter- 
ans Administration. Dr. Rusk has been ac- 
tive in the Adapted ,Physical Education 
Committee of the AAHPER. 


Mr. Milton Raymer is founder and execu- 
tive-secretary of the American Junior Bowl- 
ing Congress. 


Dr. Bernice Moss is President of AAHPER 
for 1951-52. Biographical information con- 
cerning her can be found in the report of 
1951 Honor Award recipients, page 37. 


Dr. Helen Starr, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Health Education, is Supervisor of 
Health Teaching, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Miss Elsa Schneider, AAHPER Vice-Presi- 
dent for Physical Education, is Specialist 
for Health Instruction and Physical Educa- 
tion of the Elementary Division of the 
Office of Education. 

Mr. Sterling S. Winans, AAHPER Vice- 
President for Recreation, is Director of the 
California Recreation Commission. 


Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, AAHPER past- 
president for 1950-51, is Director of Physi- 
cal Education at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 


Miss Delia P. Hussey, supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education for Detroit Public 
Schools, was Chairman of the Elementary 
Section of the Physical Education Division 
of AAHPER for 1950-51. 


Dr. Arthur S. Daniels is Professor of Physi- 
cal Education at Ohio State University. He 
is former chairman of the AAHPER Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee. 
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Wherever You May Be 


1951 

Oct. 1-5 
33rd National Recreation Congress. Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 3-6 
Convention of the National Society for 


Crippled Children and Adults. Palmer 


| House, Chicago. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 2 
79th Annual Meeting, American Public 
Health Association. Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 
American School Health Association, San 
Francisco. 
Nov. 6, 7, 8 
Third National Conference on Physicians 
\ and Schools, Moraine on the Lake Hotel, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Nov. 12-16 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Park Executives, Miami. 


1952 
Feb. 26-27 


Southern District Convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Mar. 17-19 
Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


| Mar. 26-29 


REG. US PAT OFF 


Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 
Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association 22nd Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago. 
Apr. 27-May 1 
Eastern District Convention, Eastland and 
Congress Square Hotels, Portland. 


MEMBERSHIP NOTES 


Have you skimmed through this 
issue looking for the 1950-51 
AAHPER Membership Report? If so, 
you were disappointed, since it will 
appear in the October issue—along 
with Honor Roll and Membership 
Committee lists. Will the report 
from your state be as good as last 
year? Watch for the annual mem- 
bership report next month. 


The Association is sorry that the 
increased cost of printing, paper, and 
total operation has necessitated a 
change in the Reg Membership 
rate. As of September 1 this AAHPER 
membership rate was increased to 
$5.00 instead of $3.50. No increase 
was made, however, in student or 
professional rates. 


for the finest in 


athletic balls 


You can depend upon famous 
Wilson INDESTRUCTO 
Rubber Covered Athletic Balls 
to give the acme in performance 
and the maximum in long life. 
No rubber covered balls 

made can outwear them— 

or give more satisfactory 
service in any way. Sold by 
leading sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and 26 other principal cities 
1A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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UCCESSFUL school programs 

don’t just happen. They start 
with carefully laid plans and can 
continue only under the careful su- 
pervision of an administrator skilled 
in handling the people engaged in 
the several professions within educa- 
tion and health service. The more 
successful school health programs 
spring from the joint planning of 
those people most concerned with 
the child or the services performed 
for the child. This theory of cooper- 
ative planning and execution of the 
school health program appears to 
be sound, but trouble is often en- 
countered when this theory is put 
into practice. 


Major Difficulties 


There are three major difficulties 
that interfere with success, all of 
which center around interpersonal 
relations, interprofessional relations, 
and public relations. They are all 
related to the Golden Rule, which, 
if applied, will solve many of our 
problems. These three difficulties 
are: (1) the differences in the atti- 
tudes developed in individual peo- 
ple by training in one of the profes- 
sions; (2) the inability of words, 
particularly technical words, to com- 
municate our ideas to those trained 
in another discipline; and (3) the 
all too prevalent “prima donna” at- 
titude that “only that which I con- 
ceive is right and we do it my way 
or not at all.” If we could learn to 
accept the other fellow as one who 


Planning 


SCHOOL WEALTH PROGRAMS 


[ 


has something to offer, and to blend 
these offerings into a program that is 
acceptable to all concerned, then 
most of our difficulties would be 
solved. Let us consider these points. 

Professional Differences. Basic 
philosophy, attitude toward people, 
and sense of community responsibil- 
ity are influenced by one’s profes- 
sional training. From the beginning 
of their professional education, phy- 
sicians, dentists, and nurses have 
been trained to detect and correct 
pathology. Though in recent years 
there has been an increased training 
in the recognition of the normal, 
most of those who practice the “heal- 
ing arts” still have first interest in 
that which must be healed. 

Largely because of this traditional 
attitude, physicians concerned with 
school health tends to seek and cor- 
rect defects. They have difficulty 
seeing a child as a child, because they 
have been trained to see individuals 
as patients. When such a physician 
takes time from his busy practice of 
treating illness to sit with a school 
health council planning a school 
health program, it is not surprising 
that educators find him difficult to 
understand. 

The physician, as a member of a 
medical society, tends to be different 
from the physician as an individual. 
He leans on his medical society for 
decisions of policy in matters of com- 
munity organization and group ac- 
tion, because he has little sociology 
in his training. The medical socie- 
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Together 


Medical personnel and health educators 
cooperate for successful programming 


by D. A. DUKELOW, M.D. 


ties’ thinking is flavored by those 
with more experience in public 
health activities, and the doctor is 
usually willing to accept their opin- 
ions even though they do not reflect 
his personal experience. “aus, an 
action by a medical society tends to 
be more acceptable to physicians 
than the action of an individual 
when that action is in the field of 
community organization or the so- 
cial aspects of medical practice. 

In contrast to this, the education 
of the teacher and educational ad- 
ministrator is in terms of the normal 
child who is learning normal and 
useful things in a normal situation. 
You do encounter the abnormal, but 
usually there are specialists trained 
to handle these problems. When you 
look at a school full of children, your 
concept is directly opposite to the 
physician’s, since he concentrates on 
the pathology present. You have had 
a training in sociology, in education- 
al psychology, in community organ- 
ization, and in public administra- 
tion; whereas the physician knows 
little about these, unless he has had 
graduate training in public health, 
hospital administration, or educa- 
tion. You are trained to work as one 
of a group and, though there-may be 
strong individualists among you, you 
are better prepared to act in a group 
and to engage in group thinking 
than is the average physician. 

An analysis of the educational 
background and experience of other 
health service personnel would serve 
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as further illustration that profes- 
sionals in health service are trained 
to deal with individuals, one at a 
time, in an authoritative role, and 
to seek pathological defects so that 
they may be corrected. Educators, 
including administrators, have been 
taught to play a less authoritative 
role and to deal with individuals in 
groups, most of whose individual 
members are not concerned with pa- 
thology. When the two get together, 
it requires real finesse to prevent the 
situation best described as the irre- 
sistable force meeting the immovable 
object. 

Varied Interpretation of Terms. 
Even in the absence of professional 
jargon, our language is a poor ve- 
hicle for the transmission of thought 
and concept. Those of you who are 
students of semantics know that even 
simple words describing concrete ob- 
jects have different meanings for dil- 
ferent people. All the more reason 
for misunderstanding when we try 
to express abstractions in planning 
such a complex activity as a school 
health program. Let us look at a 
few words to illustrate the point. 

The words “teacher observations” 
have a specific meaning for health 
educators. You visualize an alert and 
informed teacher who is interested 
in children, being aware of the day- 
by-day changes in the children he is 
teaching. You can see him weigh- 
ing and measuring them and screen- 
ing their vision and hearing as a part 
of his teaching. You think of a teach- 
er who notices that Mary holds her 
book too close to her eyes, that John 
misses many oral directions, or that 
Joe is sleepy every afternoon. He is 
aware of the hazards of colds and re- 
ports all suspected illness for follow- 
up. The physician, on the other 
hand, is likely to consider “teacher 
observations” to be an encroachment 
on what he calls diagnosis. Unless 
he is acquainted with the school 
health program, this practice be- 
comes, for him, another meddlesome 
interference by teachers in the doc- 
tor’s business. It is possible for both 
educators and physicians to see the 
same things in “teacher observa- 
tions,” but it takes a lot of working 
together and common understand- 
ing. 
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Another term, “health examina- 
tion,” is often confusing. You no 
doubt have the concept of health ap- 
praisal, the evaluation of the child 
in terms of growth and development, 
with possibly the detection of defects 
that if corrected would help the 
child advance in his education. You 
think in educational terms and hope 
the “examination” will have an edu- 
cational content. The physician 
looks upon “examination” as some- 
thing that precedes diagnosis for 
treatment. If the child appears well 
and has no significant complaint, he 
, likely to pass the child hurriedly 
so that he may serve those who need 
him more urgently, and thus he fails 
entirely in the educational aspects of 
his contact with the child. This is 
more true if he knows the child from 
long service as his family physician. 
Here again, you will have trouble 
with semantics unless you both are 
talking about the same thing. 

We could continue examples end- 
lessly, but the point I am making is 
that the meaning of words varies 
with our training and experience. 
When we use words, they not only 
communicate our interpretation of 
the situation at hand, but all of our 
antagonisms, prejudices, hopes, am- 
bitions, and misinformation in_re- 
gard to that situation. We must be 
on guard whenever we use words to 
communicate ideas to be sure that 
the idea is transmitted as we intend- 
ed it to be, and not in terms of the 
distortions the other fellow’s antag- 
onisms give to the word itself. We 
might do well to drop many of our 
common professional terms when en- 
gaged in interprofessional planning. 

Difficulty in Exchange of Ideas. 
The third area, the “prima donna” 
complex, is easily recognized and ex- 
plained. People who have been 
trained all of their life to give orders 
which they expect to be carried out 
accurately and with dispatch find the 
usual planning conference a very 
disturbing experience. The physi- 
cian finds it very difficult to accept 
the educator’s idea of the length or 
kind of examination which should 
be done as part of a school health 
program. On the other hand, a 
school administrator or physical ed- 
ucation teacher will resent the physi- 
cian or health officer who tells him 


what and how to teach in his health 
courses. 


Health and Medical Cooperation 
There is a high degree of physi- 
cian and medical society interest in 
the school health program — all 
phases of it. The success of the two 
National Conferences on Physicians 
and Schools 1? sponsored by the 
American Medical Association’s Bu- 
reau of Health Education is a mat- 
ter of record. A recent Bureau study 
of physician participation in school 
health services* showed a surprising 
interest in school health. More than 
half of the local medical societies re- 
turned the questionnaire in a usable 
form. Only in isolated instances was 
there expression of lack of interest 
by the medical society secretary, and 
practically all medical societies re- 
ported some cooperation with the 
school health program. We believe 
that medical societies are condi- 
tioned to a favorable reaction toward 
cooperative planning for the school 
health program, even though an oc- 
casional one may still not be con- 
vinced of the desirability of this. 

In practice, the development of 
cooperative planning in any given 
community must reflect the principle 
of the Golden Rule. A school that 
moves ahead with a health program 
and seeks medical assistance only 
when the technical services of the 
physician are needed, is doomed to 
failure. The same conditions would 
prevail if the local medical society 
were to plan a health project, in- 
volving the schools, without consult- 
ing appropriate representatives of 
education. A cooperative venture of 
the school and health departments, 
without consideration of the views of 
the practicing physician, is equally 
liable to failure, for the health de- 
partment does not provide direct 
representation for the family physi- 
cian or private practitioner. It is 
best to bring the physician into the 
school health program at the very 
beginning of planning, so that he 
may feel that this is his program and 
he may have the understanding of 
what is to be accomplished that can 
come only by active participation in 
all stages. 

Acting with good intentions, a 
school administrator sometimes seeks 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 


AAHPER’s President states the basic 
role of Association programs and 
shows how members can take part 


by BERNICE MOSS 


EW people claim to be prophets, 
Bana those who do are not always 
right in their predictions. What, 
then, doth it profit a President to 
write of the year ahead? Only to the 
extent that we may focus our atten- 
tion on goals to be achieved, work 
to be done together, problems to be 
solved. 


Basic Role of Our Programs 

The muddled international situa- 
tion continues to dominate our na- 
tional life. Demobilization? Partial 
mobilization? Universal military 
service? All-out war? What does our 
high school and college youth face? 
How can we do our bit to see that 
they are prepared for whatever lies 
ahead? The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation recognizes the basic and 
tremendously significant roles which 
health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation programs can 
play in the development of persons 
who are physically and emotionally 
equipped to meet whatever the fu- 
ture holds. 

At the Mobilization Conference 
six months ago, the Association sta- 
ted its conviction that sound pro- 
grams in the three areas it represents 
will help children and youth to grow 
and develop normally, to develop 
stamina, vigor and skill, to gain 
emotional balance and control, to 
achieve social adjustment and group 
acceptance, to learn to work and 
play effectively together for common 
goals. 

No new or bizarre program of ac- 
tivities is needed to achieve these 
objectives. The program of games, 
sports, rhythmics, and individual 
activities continues to be the means 


through which physical education 
makes its contyibution to social and 
personal goals. The bases of health- 
ful living continue to be found in 
provision of effective health services 
for all children and youth, the pro- 
vision of an environment in which 
physical and emotional factors are 
favorable to health and the organi- 
zation of experiences in which chil- 
dren can gain understandings, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors conducive to 
health. 


Recreation continues to see the 
need for satisfying recreational ex- 
periences for everyone whether he be 
in an army camp, a crowded urban 
community, or an isolated rural area 
and to plan and carry on recreation 
programs which meet varying but 
universal need. The Association re- 
affirms its belief that the best prep- 
aration for the future lies in meeting 
the ongoing, developmental needs of 
children, youth and adults thru 
sound, effective, well-balanced pro- 
grams in health education, physical 
education and recreation. 

What of the cry for retrenchment 
in public spending which has ex- 
tended into the areas of education 
and recreation? There is always a 
segment of our society which sees the 
expenditure of public funds for “‘ex- 
ercise” and “play” as unnecessary, 
unjustifiable and wasteful. Schools 
are faced with the need for expan- 
sion in facilities and programs, rath- 
er than curtailment, in order to 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
population. In many places school 
gymnasium and lunchroom facilities 
are being eliminated in building 
plans and labelled as items which 
can wait. 
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This is an indication that to many 
people the significant school experi- 
ences are those which go on in class- 
rooms; that desirable as physical ed- 
ucation or school-lunch programs 
are, they are of secondary impor- 
tance. The Association and its 20,- 
000 members have the responsibil- 
ity of interpreting to school boards 
and to the public the basic nature of 
health and recreation in the educa- 
tion of children; the role which 
physical education plays in achiev- 
ing educational goals; and the need 
for considering these programs as 
basic in education, not as secondary 
considerations. 


AAHPER Leadership 

The complexity of social organi- 
zation is apparent to anyone who 
takes the time to look around him 
or to even count the number of or- 
ganizations to which he_ belongs. 
There are literally hundreds of or- 
ganizations in the United States 
which are concerned with health and 
practically as many promoting rec- 
reation. There are fewer organiza- 
tions with the expansion and im- 
provement of physical education as 
a primary objective, but even they 
are not to be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. With so many groups 
interested in the same areas of hu- 
man need and experience, what is 
to be the role of the Association in 
leadership? 

The AAHPER is a Department of 
the National Education Association, 
and therefore primarily concerned 
with health, physical education, and 
recreation programs in the educa- 
tional structure as found in schools 
and communities. Physical educa- 
tion is largely a school and college 
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program and it is to the AAHPER 
that educational groups look for 
leadership, guidance, and direction 
in this area of education. That this 
leadership shall be enlightened and 
effective is the business of every ofh- 
cer, committee member, district, 
state, and local worker. 

In the areas of health education 
and recreation, the Association rep- 
resents these areas as they are inte- 
grated in public school education. 
There is no need or desire to en- 
compass the field. Professional 
groups in medicine, dentistry, pub- 
lic health, nutrition, and many other 
fields are primarily concerned with 
the promotion and preservation of 
health. Recreation programs are be- 
ing operated by city and county gov- 
ernments, voluntary youth organiza- 
tions, industry, hospitals, and other 
groups. 

In these two areas the Association 
stands ready to work cooperatively 
with the other agencies, particularly 
as their work touches the schools. 
The leadership of the Association 
in health and recreation lies in the 
public school field and is concerned 
with the interpretation of the roles 
of health and recreation in educa- 
tion and with the development of 
programs which implement these 
philosophies. 


Professional Co-operation 
Within the educational profession 
itself, there is need for more under- 


standing of the roles of health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation in the total program of edu- 
cation. The Association has mate- 
rially strengthened its relationships 
with professional education groups 
such as the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and with the Depart- 
ments of the NEA, by being strate- 
gically located in the NEA building 
and by employing professional work- 
ers of high caliber to represent it in 
the national headquarters. With five 
ull-time professional workers in the 
three related fields now available in 
Washington for national leadership, 
the Association in the year ahead 
will move toward even better rela- 
tionships and co-operative activity 
with many organizations. 

A concrete example of the expan- 
sion of co-operative activities will 
take place in Los Angeles in April 
of 1952, when the Association will 
hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the California Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. “United Ef- 
fort—Effective Action,” theme of the 
convention, typifies the direction in 
which educational groups are mov- 
ing. The Association is proud to be 
a part of this trend. 


Committee Activities 
The year ahead will see the con- 
tinuing work of hundreds of sincere 


members on the Association’s com- 
mittees. The extent and significance 
of committee activities are not 
known by the Association member- 
ship. It is here that problems are 
considered, roles defined, programs 
proposed, materials produced for 
publication, recommendations of 
policy formulated. 


Contacts with other professional 
groups are maintained through joint 
committees, and reports and _ pro- 
grams thus developed receive wider 
acceptance. The JourNAL will this 
year publish more articles dealing 
with the work of committees, so that 
the membership may be informed of 
important developments in many 
areas. 


Your Part as a Member 

What does the year ahead hold for 
you—a member of the AAHPER? 
It holds what you make of it. Will 
that include devotion to your chosen 
profession? Doing a better job than 
you have done before? Keeping an 
open and inquiring mind as you 
search for better ways of helping 
people to develop their potentiali- 
ties? Supporting your local, state, 
and district officers in their efforts 
to provide worthwhile professional 
experiences for you? Joining with 
the thousands throughout the coun- 
try who are working toward a unit- 
ed profession? You must be the 
judge. 


Vice-Presidents Outline 


Health Education 
1951-52 


Helen Starr 


Topay, More than ever, the key 
to an effective health education pro- 
gram for the school and community 
depends upon synchronized team- 
work of those concerned. Parents, 
teachers, health educators, nurses, 
mental hygienists, physicians, prin- 
cipals, lay people, and others are 
more and more recognizing this fact. 

It is evident, upon examination 
of the publications in our field and 
the spotty reports of the excellent 
programs in action, that we know 
what needs to be done to achieve an 
adequate health education program 
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Programs 


for all. Yet each year, the results of 
health surveys show little evidence 
of progress in solving our’ major 
health problems. It becomes ap- 
parent that we need to concentrate 
on “doing”—that we need to prac- 
tice what we preach, to put our 
words into action. 

“Action in health education” 
means that health specialists, lay 
citizens, parents, teachers, and oth- 
ers, experience working together; 
it means that programs of health 
services, healthful school living, and 
health teaching, are closely related 
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and integrated within the total edu- 
cational program; furthermore, it 
means that a sound teaching pro- 
gram exists in the school. This is 
characterized by adequate time for 
health education in the curriculum, 
complete utilization of community 
and school health resources, well 
trained teachers, and, most impor- 
tant, a qualified health director to 
give leadership and guidance to the 
program. Let our first step toward 
action be the securing of trained 
leadership for our field. 

This year, the health education di- 
vision is directing its efforts toward 
action in health education; and, 
through school, district, and state 
programs, study committees at work, 
and articles, is planning to do every- 
thing possible to stimulate groups 
to put into practice what is known 
to be correct. This means “doing.” 
It is the next important step to be 
taken. Your health education di- 
vision is on call to help you move 
forward with this important job. 


Physical Education 
1951-52 


“You PEOPLE in physical education 
ought to help the public understand 
what you can do for children, youth, 
and adults that no one else can do as 
well, instead of just talking to your- 
selves.” That’s what an adminis- 
trator said to me in August. He 
went on—"Everyone knows that 
there’s need for the all-round kind 
of fitness physical education can de- 
velop. Yet—what is happening? 
Elementary school teachers turn 
children lose on the playground and 
think it is physical education. High 
school classes are large, only the boys 
on interschool teams get any direc- 
ted activity. Teachers are employed 
for their competence in academic 
fields, and physical education is 
thrown in as an extra. 


“Something comes along that 
seems more important and physical 
education is tossed out the window.” 

The above may not all be true, 
but there is something to it. Cer- 
tainly, great progress is being made. 
Excellent programs at all levels are 


Sterling S. Winans 


being carried on in some places. 
But we need yo give more informa- 
tion to more ‘people so that more 
children and youth will have the 
opportunities they need. 

“United Effort—Effective Action,” 
our 1952 Convention theme, might 
well serve as our guide throughout 
this school year. The California 
Association of School Administrators 
will meet with us in Los Angeles. 
Other administrators are just as in- 
terested in our field. Why not work 
with them in every school and col- 
lege community? 

Another thing, in working with 
others let’s talk in terms they under- 
stand, make clear what we mean by 
such terms as neuromuscular skill, 
power, endurance, flexibility, co-or- 
dination. Let's stress the important 
contributions our program can make 
to mental health. Let’s develop 
skill in co-operating with other 
groups and organizations in the 
school, community, and state. Let's 
call attention to the fine literature 
in our field. 

As the administrator said—‘Let’s 
make the public realize what physi- 
cal education of high quality really 
is.” We know we have something to 
offer people of all ages. Let’s help 
them to know it too, 


Elsa Schneider 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Recreation 
1951-52 


ENLISTING THE interest and sup- 
port of legislative bodies and agen- 
cies of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment for recreation during a pe- 
riod of growth and expansion con- 
tinues to be the Association’s mission 
in partnership with the recreation 
profession. For lack of membership 
majority in the Association, recrea- 
tion members must be alert to bring 
their concerns to the attention of 
partners in health education and 
physical education in order that the 
Association’s powerful influence may 
be effective. 

Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, recently 
appointed AAHPER Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education, 
needs the help of all in carrying out 
essential services 
tiated by his 
Barrett. 


successfully ini- 
predecessor, Lewis 

The road signs are up for budget 
reductions in services that directly 
affect people’s welfare. Reactionary 
forces, using the tremendous nation- 
al expenditures for mobilization and 
civil defense as a weapon for reduc- 
ing social programs, remind us that 
intensified co-operative action is 
necessary. 

These well may be some of our 
immediate destinations: 


1) Strengthen the programs for 
the armed forces, on post and with- 
in communities adjacent to military 
bases, and provide for war industry 
workers. 

2) Make ample provision for 
morale services in national, state, 
and local plans for civil defense. 

3) Procure the interest and funds 
of foundations for subsidized re- 
search. 

4) Seek methods of joint action 
with specialists in other social pro- 
fessions, as well as in education, who 
are also counselors to the commu- 
nity at large. 

5) Help formulate an acceptable 
plan for a service agency in federal 
government and the addition of a 
consultant to the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

6) Share in the formulation of a 
federal policy for recreation, now 
under study by the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee. 
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“I personally tested the Pennbilt PF-6 
Football . . . kicking the PF-6 over a 
hundred times in a single controlled test 
session. Over and over again the ball 
had the natural feel off the toe, perfect 
lift, true flight and correct distance, 
into and against the wind. The PF-6 
is aerodynamically designed for perfect 
performance. I recommend it to coaches 
and players at any level—high school, 
college or pro play.” 


LOU GROZA 
Cleveland Brown's Star 


“I've tested the Pennbilt PB-6 Basket 
ball. It’s a great ball and it gives pro 
performance all over the court. The new, 
tough, scuff-proof pebble grain cover 
has a ‘natural feel’ for finger-tip control. 
The PB-6 is perfectly balanced for drib- 
bling, passing, ing. It rebounds true 
and sharp off backboard and rim. This 
great ball is ‘at home in any league.’ 
I highly recommend it to all coaches 
and players from high school to pro- 
fessional teams.” 


ALEX GROZA 
All-American Center 


Both of these custom-built Pennsylvania Balls are designed specifically for varsity play and 
practice. Featuring the famous Pennbilt Construction, they are official in size, weight and 
lasting performance. Truly the finest Pennsylvania football and basketball ever made. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 


PENNBILT PF-6 
@ Multi-Plies of High Tensile Fabric 
@ All New, Tough, Scuff-Proof Cover 
@ Perfect Aerodynamic Design 


PENNBILT PB-6 
@ Double Valve for Positive Balance 
@ Five Plies for Longer Wear 


© Finger-tip Control for Sure Handling 
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BOWLING 


A Recreation for Youth 


The founder of the American Junior Bowling Congress 
tells why interest in bowling is increasing today 


OWLING is accorded ever-in- 
B creasing recognition as a recrea- 
tion for boys and girls as evidenced 
by 30,000 members from 43 states, 
Canada and Alaska, ages eight to 18, 
in the American Junior Bowling 
Congress last year. 

“Why?” is a good question. 

There are several reasons for in- 
creasing interest in the game. Some 
of the most important ones, from the 
viewpoint of the teacher or recrea- 
tional leader, are: 

1) Bowling is fun. 

2) Bowling is a distinct challenge 
to the individual. 

3) Every youngster, regardless of 
size or physical ability, can partici- 
pate. 

4) All participate on an equal 
level because of a handicap system 
that balances skill, yet recognizes 
those who excel. 

5) It teaches coordination, good 
sportsmanship, team play, honesty, 
and responsibility. 

6) It assists in student adjustment. 

7) Its “carry-over” potential must 
be recognized as of tremendous val- 
ue by the present-day teacher. 


Program Started in Chicago 

Many thousands of boys and girls 
are learning to bowl each year be- 
cause of the far-sightedness of the 
bowling organizations and industry. 
In 1937, the first league was organ- 
ized by the writer who was then a 
teacher in the Tilden Technical 
High School in Chicago. It had 16 
members, but soon grew to five 
leagues of 200 members. 

In cooperation with the Chicago 
Bowling Proprietors Association and 
the Chicago Board of Education, 
more than 8,000 boys and girls were 


by MILTON RAYMER 


bowling by 1941 in league play un- 
der a city-wide supervised program. 
Today, the program includes the 
awarding of two college or univer- 
sity scholarships each year to the 
outstanding boy and girl bowler. 


National in Scope 


Soon after the inaugural of this 
program in Chicago, the bowling in- 
terests realized that the boy and girl 
of today will be the adult bowler of 
tomorrow. At the conclusion of 
World War II, the National Bowl- 
ing Council, representing every adult 
bowling organization, together with 
the bowling proprietors and _ the 
bowling equipment manufacturers, 
gave financial support to the present 
American Junior Bowling Congress. 
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Rules and Regulations 

The primary purpose of the Jun- 
ior Congress is to see that its rules 
on environment, supervision, and re- 
duced bowling rates are observed, so 
that boys and girls, bowling under 
its banner, will participate under 
ideal local conditions. These rules 
are: 


1) No alcoholic beverages may be 
sold in the same room with the 
bowling lanes while a sanctioned 
AJBC league is bowling. 

2) Any pin-ball machines in the 
bowling establishment must be dis- 
connected during the time an AJBC 
league is bowling. 

3) Members of AJBC leagues are 
asked to refrain from smoking dur- 
ing their league period. 

4) All leagues must be under the 
supervision of an adult. 

5) The proprietor, where the 
league bowls, must give a reduced 
rate for league play and shoe rental. 

The 17 directors of the Junior 
Congress, all school officials in vari- 
ous states, feel that these rules place 
a sanctioned league in the same en- 
vironment as if the bowling lanes 
were within a school and therefore 
should gain the support and approv- 
al of the local school, recreation, and 
bowling officials. 

The size of teams, number of 
games bowled in each league session, 
length of season, are all left to the 
judgment of the league officers and 
supervisors. 


Outline of National Program 

Some of the features of the na- 
tional program of the Junior Con- 
gress are: 
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1) The furnishing of all printed 
materials for the keeping of league 
records, including a book on How 
To Keep the Averages and Handi- 
caps of a League. 

2) A monthly magazine, Prep Pin 
Patter, which is mailed to all team 
captains and coaches, informing 
them of the activities of the Junior 
Congress and its leagues. 

3) A national election of five jun- 
ior officers, who receive all-expenses- 
paid trips to Chicago in March, to 
supervise the AJBC national tourna- 
ment. (18,000 votes were cast last 
year.) 

4) A nationwide mailographic 
singles, doubles, and mixed doubles 
handicap tournament, during the 
Christmas holidays. (12,000. partici- 
pated this year.) 

5) A nationwide mailographic 
handicap team tournament conduc- 
ted the last Saturday in March. 
(1400 teams bowled last year.) 

6) High game awards are provid- 
ed for any boy or girl bowling an 
outstanding game during the league 
season. 

7) The furnishing of movies, slide 
films, and bowling literature of all 
kinds to AJBC leagues requesting 
them. 

Since 1945, the Junior Congress 
has been approved by many organ- 
izations, among which are the Na- 
tional Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations and the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Civic and fraternal organizations, 
churches, YMCA’s, scout troops, Po- 
lice Athletic Leagues, sheriff's offices, 
etc., as well as school and recreation- 
al departments, have organized jun- 
ior bowling leagues. 


Learning to Bowl 

It is the desire of the Junior Con- 
gress to provide an opportunity for 
boys and girls to learn bowling in 
their local bowling establishment, at 
no cost to them, and that the learn- 
ing period should be well planned 
and under expert instruction. 

To realize this desire, a research 
program was developed during the 
past three years. Conducting many 
instructional schools for large groups 
of youngsters, a teaching pattern has 
been formulated which allows one 
instructor to teach as many as 100 
boys and girls to bowl in about one 
hour. As a result, a 12-page booklet 
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of detailed instructional procedure 
has been published by the American 
Junior Bowling Congress for the use 
of teachers, recreational instructors, 
bowling proprietors, and adults in- 
terested in teaching bowling to boys 
and girls.* 

It describes how to organize and 
prepare for a school of bowling, de- 
tails the entire teaching period from 
the moment the youngsters enter the 
bowling establishment, and con- 
cludes with the information neces- 
sary to organize a junior league for 
those boys and girls who wish to con- 
tinue to bowl. It can be used to 
teach elementary, junior high, senior 
high, and college level students. It 
applies to ten pins, duck pins, rub- 
ber band duck pins, and candle pins. 


Local Cooperation Needed 


| As a result of this research and 
publication, many hundreds of 
bowling schools are being conducted 
throughout the country. To be suc- 
cessful, they require the cooperation 
of the local bowling proprietor and 
some such organization as a school, 
recreation department, bowling or- 
ganization, civic or fraternal group. 

In many communities, where the 
bowling proprietor has cooperated 
with the Junior Congress in setting 
up these schools, his motives have 
been questioned. Local officials 
sometimes feel he is doing it solely 
to increase his financial income. This 
is not true. When a bowling school 
is conducted in his establishment, he 
must furnish bowling shoes, use of 
bowling lanes, pin-boys, and an in- 
structor, if one is required, at no 
cost to the youngsters or. organiza- 
tion sponsoring the school. 

If a junior league is organized as 
a result of the bowling school, he 
must allow the youngsters to bowl 
at reduced rates during their league 
sessions. Therefore, obviously, he 
cannot gain financially from such a 
program. It is the continuation of 
such a program in his establishment, 
that will increase his future busi- 
ness when the present boy or girl 
becomes an adult. 


*The booklet, “How to Conduct a School of 
Bowling,”’ as well as slides and movie film on 
learning to bowl, is free upon request at the 
American Junior Bowling Congress, 10417 S. 
Campbell Ave., Chicago 43, TI. 
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As result of the proprietor’s im- 
mediate efforts, a fine recreational 
activity is made available to the 
youths of the community during 
their leisure time and the proprietor 
should gain the respect of the com- 
munity for his cooperative efforts. If 
local school and recreational people 
would realize these facts, more of 
them would cooperate. 


Meaning of Cooperation 


What does the cooperation of a 
school mean? So many bowling pro- 
prietors and bowling officials think 
the schools should adopt bowling as 
a sport and that they should give 
physical education credits to their 
students for bowling. They see the 
football, basketball, baseball and 
other teams playing and think bowl- 
ing should be in the same category. 
They know there are more bowlers 
in sanctioned leagues today than in 
any other sport, so why not offer 
them credit? 

It has been the policy of the Jun- 
ior Congress to point out to these 
people that the primary purpose of 
our schools is to educate our boys 
and girls. All other activities are 
extracurricular in nature and the 
students participate in them on a 
voluntary basis. In very few cases 
are physical education credits offered 
for these activities. Therefore, a boy 
or girl voluntarily will learn to bowl 
or join a bowling league. 

If a school wishes to provide that 
opportunity to its membership, it 
should be asked to permit a school 
of bowling for its student body and 
to announce such a school; or if a 
bowling school is planned by an out- 
side organization, the local school 
should be asked to cooperate by an- 
nouncing that such a school is being 
planned and any who wish to at- 
tend may do so. 


Principle of the AJBC 


We believe it is better that we, as 
teachers and bowlers, assist the thou- 
sands of youngsters of all ages who 
are “taking to” bowling, by develop- 
ing an interest in the game in a 
proper manner, by providing reason- 
able supervision of conduct and en- 
vironment, and by providing a uni- 
formly recognized program that will 
make the game itself more enjoyable 
and of greater interest. 
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Use the Toni hair-grooming program 
to answer student questions like these- 


‘ “HOW CAN I TRIM MY HAIR MYSELF?” 


“WOULD ANOTHER HAIR STYLE BE BETTER FOR ME?” 


“HOW OFTEN CAN | GIVE MYSELF A PERMANENT?” 


' “WHICH WAY SHOULD | TURN MY PIN CURLS?” 


Toni’s complete hair-care Thousands of teachers have relied on this coordi- 
, nated, 5-part program by Toni to supplement their 
unit helps your good-grooming courses. Prepared under the guidance 
students to f ttained beauticians in the Toni Laboratory, the 
: attractively presented material gives added appeal to 
successful grooming cleanliness and grooming as a means to beauty. 


All this is included FREE in Toni’s Teaching Unit: 


minute, 16-mm. movie in full color and sound. 
Hollywood cast and produced. The absorbing story 
of a shy young girl's self-improvement. Includes 
instructive sequences on hair structure, hair health 
and individual styling. Teaches good grooming in 
a stimulating, memorable manner. Prints obtained 
on short-term loan—/ree except for postage. Write: 
Association Films, 35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL Toni Motion Picture—heartily Hair Beauty on a Budget -— revised, up-to-the- 
FEATURE | endorsed by teachers — “Miss minute edition. Appealing 16-page, 82 x 11-in. 
Dunning Goes to Town,’’ a 27- booklet covers all phases of home hair care, including 


hair cutting and styling. Explains easy, economical 
ways to lovelier hair. Order copies for every student. 
Take Another Look— Hair Styling Chart. Large, 20 


x 27-in. wall chart demonstrates ways to minimize 
irregular features with becoming hair styles. 


Memo to the Teacher— Teaching Outline. Sugges- 
tions for setting up a Hair-Grooming Unit. 


Education Dept., PE 951, The Toni Company 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me free, with the Name 
compliments of Toni: Please Print 


For each student: 

Copies of booklet, 
Hair Beauty on a Budget 

For the Teacher (Please Check) 

ae 1 Toni Refill Kit plus City 
Shampoos 

1 Teaching Outline State 

anol 1 Hair Styling Chart 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 

Toni Home Permanent Refill 
Kit—plus 1 tube of Toni Creme 
Shampoo and 1 bottle of Toni 
White Rain Lotion Shampoo. 


This offer good in United States and Canada only 
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PON recommendation of Dr. 
C. C. Wilson to the Board of 
Directors of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation at Boston in 1949, a 
Joint Committee on Terminology in 
Health Education was organized, 
representing the AAHPER and the 
American School Health Association. 

The Committee was appointed 
late in 1949 and carried on its work 
via correspondence until a meeting 
of the Committee was held in St. 
Louis on October 29, 1950. It was 
agreed to limit the definitions to 
terms commonly used in school 
health and formulated definitions 
which were submitted to a represen- 
tative group of school health educa- 
tors for comment. These suggestions 
were acted upon by the Committee 
and the following final report agreed 
upon: 


Explanation of Terminology 


Definitions reflect concepts and 
practices and, as change occurs, defi- 
nitions must be altered to incorpo- 
rate new meanings. The definitions 
in Health Education developed by a 
committee of the American Physical 
Education Association, published in 
1935, were instrumental in bringing 
clarity to meanings and consistency 
to usage. Since that time, however, 
health education practices and pro- 
grams have evolved and taken on 
new meanings. It is therefore deemed 
desirable to attempt once more to 
define terms in order to again clari- 
fy and describe aspects of the school 
health program. Such is the nature 
of this report. 

The Committee has made no at- 
tempt to define terms commonly 
found in standard dictionaries, such 
as “hygiene” and “sanitation.” The 
Committee accepts and afirms the 
definition of “health” formulated by 
the World Health Organization; 
namely, that “Health is a state of 
complete physical, mental, and so- 
cial well being, and not merely the 
absence of disease and infirmity.” 

It is recognized that the definitions 
included in this report are inter-re- 
lated. Single definitions, standing 
alone, do not have as much meaning 
as when the definitions are seen in 
their complementary relationships. 
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The definitions listed below consti- 
tute a brief description of school 
health activities which are consid- 
ered desirable by the Committee. In 
stating these definitions, the Com- 
mittee feels that a contribution is 
being made to the development and 
improvement of school health activi- 
ties. Such will be the case when the 
concepts herewith expressed are in- 
corporated into practice. 


Definitions 
School Health Program. The 


school procedures that contribute to 
the understanding, maintenance, and 
improvement of the health of pupils 
and school personnel, including 
health services, health education, and 
healthful school living. 


School Health Services. The 
school procedures which are estab- 
lished to (a) appraise the health 
status of pupils and school person- 
nel; (b) counsel pupils, parents, and 
other persons involved, concerning 
appraisal findings; (c) encourage 
the correction of remediable defects; 
(d) help plan for the health care 
and education of handicapped chil- 
dren; (e) help prevent and control 
disease; (f) provide emergency care 
for the sick or injured. 

Health Appraisal. That phase 
of school health service which seeks 
to assess the physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social health status of in- 
dividual pupils and school person- 
nel through such means as health 
histories, teachers’ and nurses’ ob- 
servations, screening tests, and medi- 
cal, dental, and psychological exami- 
nations. 


Report of the 
Committee on 


TERMINOLOGY 


School Health Education 


School Health Counseling. The 
procedures by which nurses, teach- 
ers, physicians, guidance personnel, 
and others interpret to pupils and 
parents the nature and significance 
of a health problem and aid them in 
formulating a plan of action which 
will lead to solution of the problem. 


School Health Education (from 
the point of view of the school pro- 
gram). The process of providing 
learning experiences for the purpose 
of influencing knowledges, attitudes, 
and conduct relating to individual 
and group health. 


Healthful School Living. A term 
which designates the provision of a 
safe and healthful environment, the 
organization of a healthful school 
day, and the establishment of inter- 
personal relationships favorable to 
the best emotional, social, and physi- 
cal health of pupils. 


Health Coordination. The proc- 
ess of developing relationships with- 
in the school health program and be- 
tween school and community health 
programs which contribute to har- 
monious action in the solution of 
problems relating to pupil health. 


School Health Council. A rep- 
resentative group of persons organ- 
ized for the purposes of study, plan- 
ning, and action aimed at the identi- 
fication and solution of school health 
problems. 


School Health Educator. A per- 
son specially qualified to serve as a 
teacher, consultant, coordinator, or 
supervisor of health education in an 
individual school or a school system. 
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Left: Official Rectangular Backboard of 4” Her-* 
culite glass with heavy aluminum frame. 


Below: Official Fan-Shaped one-piece steel 
Backboard with channel reinforcement and ex- 
clusive “floating tugs’ for easy replacement. 


SCOREBOARDS & BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


MEDART BASKETBALL BACKBOARDS conform strictly 
to every Official Standard. Every one, whether of steel, 
glass or wood, embody the finest of engineering, ma- 
terials and craftsmanship to insure the utmost in rugged 
strength and durability. And as a “‘plus’’, when Medart 
Backstops are specified, is a complete engineering 
analysis of structural conditions so that the RIGHT 
Backstop is properly ‘“‘tailored-to-the-job’’ for maxi- 
mum rigidity and many years of vibration-free, main- 
tenance-free service. 


Above: No. 3500 Selektor (R) “prestige” 
Basketball Scorer and Timer. Extra large high- 
visibility numerals. 


Right: No. 1000 Basketball Scorer and Timer. 
Unusually fast, accurate, dependable. 


Far Right: No. 3000 Selektor (R) Football Scorer 
and Timer. Maximum daylight visibility. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DE KALB ST. 


MEDART FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


in nearly 5000 installations, have proved unqualified 
superiority in accuracy—high visibility, indoors or out 
—fast, easy and simple operation—and season after 
season of trouble-free performance. No other score- 
boards offer more in actual dollar value or in skilled 
engineering, precision fabrication and the finest ma- 
terials to be obtained. That’s why, in actual comparative 
tests, Medart Scoreboards always win out like Champion 
Performers! 


ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


For 78 Years 


Of Quality 


The Standard 
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THLETICS are most important 

and vital in the program of 
education for youth and adults. 
Athletics should be used to develop 
and promote worthwhile educa- 
tional goals. If athletics are to serve 
useful ends, they must be wisely 
guided, thoroughly supported, and 
wholeheartedly accepted. 


Participants, parents, and educa- 
tors must understand the dynamic 
character of athletics—a force for 
good, or a force for evil. All who are 
involved must insist that athletics 
conducted for our school youth shall 
be organized, developed, and admin- 
istered as a vital and effective aspect 
of American culture. 


The responsibility of the school, 
its administrator, its staff, and its 
membership, begins when a boy! be- 
comes a member of the school and 
continues until he has graduated or 
has been withdrawn from it. This 
responsibility involves the boy’s way 
of living, his attitudes toward life, 
his views of human relationships, 
and the ways of promoting desirable 
changes in his behavior. 


This responsibility rests primarily 
with the school. It cannot be shirked 
or taken lightly. Will we as educa- 
tors—as leaders of youth—assume 
this obligation and responsibility? 


Controversies in Athletics Today 


There are a number of contro- 
versies and misunderstandings in the 
present-day school athletic program 
that are causing grave concern. 


1) One of these is the purpose of 
athletics. It involves such questions 
as, “Are athletics for competition 
and to develop cooperation?,” 
“Should one play to win and be 


1 Standards for girls’ athletic activities are to be 
found in Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls 
and Women—The National Section on Women’s 
thletics of the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., 


A 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1949, 
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judged only on such results?,” or 
“Are there other vital educational 
values?”’. 


2) Another problem is focused 
around leadership. To clarify the 
issues here, there should be stand- 
ards for the selection of leaders, their 
preparation, and the procedures in 
carrying out leadership duties. 


3) A third basic problem is the 
nature and scope of the administra- 
tion and supervision of athletics. It 
involves the sanction of contests, all- 
star games, bowl games, alumni ad- 
ministrative participation, procure- 
ment and use of facilities, financing, 
athletic schedules, conferences and 
associations, tournaments, pre-season 
and post-season games and practices, 
player and spectator control, recruit- 
ing, proselyting, subsidization of 
players, public relations, girls’ ath- 
letics, and exploitation. 


4) Another important problem is 
grouped around the participants. 
Involved here are considerations and 
standards of eligibility, parity of 
competition, traditional rivals, pro- 
tection of participants, amateurism, 
and awards. 


5) A fifth problem is concerned 
with activities. Are the activities 
selected, organized, and adapted to 
the needs of the participant? 


6) Finally, there are problems 
concerned with the values and out- 
comes, proposed and realized 
through interscholastic athletics. 
The need for standards and criteria 
for determining the worthwhileness 
of our interscholastic athletic pro- 
grams is evident. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, 
the National Association of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, and _ the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
are co-operating through this Joint 
Committee to recognize the fine 
progress that has already been made 
in the establishment of athletic 


STANDARDS IN. 


standards, to indicate the best prac 
tices involved therein and to pro- 
ject standards, their understandings, 
procedures, and interpretations so 
that every secondary school may look 
critically at itself and, as a result, 
provide an effective educational ath- 
letic program. 


Guiding Policies 


Basic to any consideration of ac- 
ceptable standards in interscholastic 
athletics for secondary schools is this 
statement of the POoLicies 
for the organization, administration, 
and the development of a program 
of athletics for the youth of our 
schools: 


i) Athletics are to be an integral 
part of the secondary-school program 
and should receive financial support 
from tax funds on the same basis as 
other recognized parts of the total 
educational program. As a part of 
the curriculum, high-school sports 
are to be conducted by secondary- 
school authorities and all instruction 
provided by competent, qualified, 
and accredited teachers so that de- 
sirable definite educational aims 
may be achieved. 


2) Athletics are for the benefit of 
all youth. The aim is maximum par- 
ticipation—a sport for every boy and 
every boy in a sport—in a well-bal- 
anced intramural and _ interscholas- 
tic program with emphasis on safe 
and healthful standards of competi- 
tion. 


3) Athletics are to be conducted 
under rules which provide for equit- 
able competition, sportsmanship, 
fair play, health, and safety. High- 
school sports are for amateurs who 
are bona fide undergraduate high- 
school students. These youth must 
be protected from exploitation and 
the dangers of professionalism. Pre- 
season, post-schedule, post-season, 
all-star games or similar types of pro- 
motions are not consistent with this 
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ATHLETICS FOR BOYS 


principle. It is necessary to develop 
a full understanding of the need for 
observance of local, league, section- 
al, state, and national standards in 
athletics. 


FoR THE PURPOSE of promoting 
and stimulating safe and healthful 
participation among a high percent- 
age of secondary-school boys in a 
wide variety of wholesome athletic 
activities and after careful study of 
the problems which have been cre- 
ated by certain types of interscholas- 
tic contests (including meets, tour- 
naments, national championships, 
contests which require distant travel, 
contests which are sponsored by in- 
dividuals or organizations other 
than a high school or group of high 
schools, and contests between teams 
of high school all-stars), the Joint 
Committee makes the following rec- 
ommendations. The Joint Commit- 
tee urges that all of the organiza- 
tions represented adopt these Major 
INTERPRETATIONS and place them in 
the form of policies, standards, or 
regulations in accordance with the 
established practice of each organi- 
zation: 


Standards 


1) The program of athletics should 
be developed with due regard for the 
following standards of health and 
safety standards. 


a) A health examination should 
be required previous to participa- 
tion, preferably on a seasonal basis 


The Guiding Policies ex- 
pressed in more complete detail in 
the report of a previous foint Com- 
mittee of the American Association 


Recommendations 


with annual examination a mini- 
mum. 

b) A physician should be present 
at all contests involving activities 
where the injury hazard is pro- 
nounced. 

c) A contestant who has been ill 
or injured should be readmitted 
to participation only on the writ- 
ten recommendation of a_physi- 
cian. 

d) A contestant upon returning 
to participation after illness or in- 
jury should be carefully observed, 
and if there is any doubt as to his 
condition he should immediately 
be referred to a physician. 

e) The coach (faculty member in 
charge) should be competent in 
first aid and thoroughly versed in 
sports conditioning and training. 
It is also strongly recommended 
that all players be given basic in- 
struction in first aid. 

f) In case of head, neck, or spine 
injury or suspicion thereof, the 
player should be removed from 
play, placed at rest, and be given 
the immediate attention of a phy- 
sician. 

g) Every school should have a 
written policy regarding the re- 
sponsibility for injury incurred in 
athletics, and this policy should 
be known to all participants, their 
parents, and other responsible 
adults. Arrangements should be 
made for obtaining and paying for 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


in 
Secondary 
Schools 


for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations as “Cardinal Ath- 
letic Principles.”’* 


medical and hospital care of in- 
jured participants, in accord with 
local policy. 
h) The best obtainable protec- 
tive equipment should be provid- 
ed for all participants, and special 
attention should be given to prop- 
er fitting of such equipment. 
i) Competition should take place 
only between teams of comparable 
ability, and playing seasons should 
be limited to reasonable duration. 
j) No preseason gamies should be 
played until players are well 
drilled in fundamentals and have 
had a minimum of two weeks of 
physical conditioning. 
k) Playfields should meet stand- 
ard requirements for size of area, 
playing surfaces, and facilities for 
safety, and all reasonable precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent 
accidents, 
1) Contests should be selected, 
and rules and lengths of playing 
periods should be such that they 
will not overtax the physical abili- 
ties of high-school students. 
2. Good citizenship must result 
from all coaching and from all inter- 
school competition. The education 
of the youth of the Nation fails un- 
less it creates the proper ideals and 
ZAAHPER, “Cardinal Athletic Principles,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, Sept. 
1947, p. 7; also available as a reprint from the 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Price 10 cents per reprint. 
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attitudes, both in the game and off 
the field. 


, a) The contribution of athletics 


to citizenship—indeed, to life it- 
self—will be judged according to 
the contribution they make to fine 
living 

b) Athletics should contribute a 
feeling, on the part of the athlete, 
of personal worth, excellence in 
performance, self-respect, and de- 
sirable personal and social growth 
and development. 

c) Educationally, winning is not 
the only important item. While 
the will to win within the rules of 
good sportsmanship is an impor- 
tant attribute to good citizenship, 
there is always a tendency to over- 
do the importance of winning in 
athletics. Other important con- 
tributions are those desirable 
changes made in skills, habits, and 
attitudes of the participants. 

d) Athletics are responsible joint- 
ly with education for establishing 
among boys and girls those stand- 
ards of behavior that represent the 
best in good citizenship. Athletics 
must contribute to those virtues 
which are socially sound for a 
democracy, such as_ truthfulness, 
fair play, honesty, modesty, give- 
and-take, courtesy, self-discipline, 
courage, generosity, self-restraint, 
and loyalty to team, State, and Na- 
tion. 


3) The ten “Cardinal Athletic Prin- 
ciples’? are accepted as expressing 
the policies of our organizations, and 
it is urged that these be displayed in 
the literature of our organizations. 


To be of maximum effectiveness, 


the athletic program will: 


a) Be closely co-ordinated with 
the general instructional program 
and properly articulated with the 
other departments of the school. 
b) Be such that the number of 
students accommodated and_ the 
educational aims achieved justify 
the use of tax funds for its sup- 
port and also warrant the use of 
other sources of income. 

c) Justify the time and attention 
which is given to the collection of 
“other sources of income” which 
will not interfere with the eff- 
ciency of the athletic program or 
of any other departments of the 
school. 

d) Confine the school athletic ac- 
tivity to events which are spon- 


sored and supervised by the prop- 
er school authorities so that any 
exploitation or improper use of 
prestige built up by school teams 
or members of such teams may be 
avoided. 

e) Be planned in such a way as 
to result in opportunity for many 
individuals to explore a wide va- 
riety of sports and to set reason- 
able season limits for each listed 
sport. 

f) Be controlled in such a way as 
to avoid the elements of profes- 
sionalism and commercialism 
which tend to grow up in connec- 
tion with widely publicized 
“bowl” contests, barnstorming 
trips, and interstate or intersec- 
tional contests which require ex- 
cessive travel expense or loss of 
school time or which are claimed 
to be justified by educational trav- 
el values. 

g) Be kept free from the type of 
contest which involves a gathering 
of so-called “all-stars” from differ- 
ent schools to participate in con- 
tests which may be used as a gath- 
ering place for representatives of 


‘certain colleges or professional or- 


ganizations who are interested in 
soliciting athletic talent for their 
teams. 


h) Include educative exercises to 
reach all nonparticipating stu- 
dents and community followers of 
the school teams in order to insure 
a proper understanding and ap- 
preciation of the sports skills and 
of the need for adherence to prin- 
ciples of game ethics. 

i) Encourage a balanced program 
of intramural activity in grades be- 
low the ninth to make it unneces- 
sary to sponsor contests of a 
championship nature in_ these 
grades. 

j) Engender respect for the rules 
and policies under which the 
school conducts its program. 


4) All schools shall use reasonable 
care in avoiding any participation 
in a contact sport between partici- 
pants of normal high-school age and 
participants who are appreciably 
above or below normal high-school 
age. 


Senior high-school competition 


should be limited to participation in 
games, meets, and tournaments be- 


tween participants enrolled in 


grades 9 through 12. Junior high- 
school competition should be lim- 
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ited to participation in games, meets, 
and tournaments between _partici- 
pants enrolled in grades 7 through 9. 
These games, meets and tourna- 
ments should be approved and con- 
ducted by appropriate secondary- 
school authorities. 


a) All school personnel should 
utilize every precaution and pro- 
cedure to assure competition in 
secondary-school athletics on the 
basis of comparable parity. 
b) significant phase in the 
growth of a living organism is ma- 
turity. Wide differences in the 
maturity places in jeopardy the 
well-being of athletic competitors. 
School personnel should permit 
competition between teams com- 
posed of comparable maturity. 
c) Certain stages of maturity can 
be distinguished and should be 
utilized as one of the basis for de- 
termining parity in athletic com- 
petition. 
d) Outstanding features of ado- 
lescence are insecurity, awkward- 
ness, and excessive competitive- 
ness. One can adjust himself to 
these factors of environment only 
by becoming more mature, wiser, 
and more self-reliant. These are 
additional evidences that parents 
ard school personnel should use 
protective procedures in setting up 
competition between individuals 
and groups of preadolescent and 
adolescent age. 
e) A high-school pupil or team 
should not compete with members 
of a college or university, a pre- 
paratory school, or other schools 
which include postgraduates on 
its teams, or against any indepen- 
dent team sponsored by an “out- 
side” organization. 
f) A junior high-school pupil or 
team should not compete with 
members of a team representing a 
senior high school, elementary 
school, or an outside organization. 
This would not, however, exclude 
the participation of ninth-grade 
pupils as a member of a senior 
highschool team if the ninth grade 
was under the administrative di- 
rection of the high-school princi- 
pal and if the other conditions 
stated above are met. 
g) Appropriate secondary-school 
authorities consist of all legally 
certified teaching, supervisory, and 
administrative personnel directly 
under the superintendent of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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“PAN HELLENIC’” 
STYLE No. 266 


Flatteringly feminine, this 
smartly styled tunic suit, 
with its flared skirt and fit- 

ted waist, is unique in its 
beauty of line and graceful sil- 
houette. Beautifully tailored, 
slip-over style, with separate 
bloomer included, zippered side 
closing. 


GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SUITS 


offer 


Inspired New Comfort Styling 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE” 


Modern high style, good looks and full-cut 
comfort-lines make the “Bloomerette” top 
favorite among girls of all ages. Has the 
improved action-back, roomy set-in sleeves, 
extra-full elastic-leg bloomers. It reflects 
skillful tailoring that pleases students, in- 
structors and parents. 


STYLE 245 “WINNER” 


One of today’s finest and most popular 
suits, the “Winner” is smartly designed, 
with four-pleat front, pleated action-back, 
gripper-front attached blouse. Many other 
features in quality tailored details reflect 
both style and extra value that win instant 
approval and long satisfaction. 


Smart, yet conservative styling, top-grade san- 
forized fabrics, skilled tailoring, color fastness 
— these and many other features recommend 
National Gym Suits for the most exacting school 
requirements. This is the result of traditionally 
close cooperation with Physical Education In- 
structors in the Nation’s leading schools. You 
can buy National Gym Suits in complete con- 
fidence. That’s why you can be sure National 
Gym Suits give you the greatest value for your 
investment — in comfort, wear, and student 
satisfaction. 


Write for new (GS511) full color catalog 
showing new 1951-52 Styles. With attractive prices. 


 Yighonal SPORTS EQUIPMENT co. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN | 
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(Continued from page 18) 


schools. These personnel should 

see that the items noted above are 

observed. 
5) All schools shall fully observe 
and abide by the spirit and letter of 
established eligibility requirements 
which have been democratically de- 
veloped by each of the state athletic 
associations. 
6) Each state athletic association 
should attempt to secure the co-op- 
eration which would provide a plan 
of continuous eligibility from high- 
schools to college. 
7) For competition in which only 
one state is involved, no school shall 
participate in a meet or tournament 
involving more than two schools 
unless such contest has been ap- 
proved by its state high-school asso- 
ciation or its delegated constituent 
or allied divisions. 
8) The use of school facilities or 
members of the school staff shall not 
be permitted in connection with any 
post-season or all-star contest unless 
such contest has been sanctioned by 
the state athletic association. 
9) A school shall not permit any 
employee or official to encourage or 
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collaborate in any negotiations 


which may lead a high-school ath- 
lete to lose his eligibility through the 
signing of a professional contract. 
10) The solicitation of athletes 
through tryouts and competitive 
bidding by colleges and universities 
is unethical, unprofessional, and psy- 
chologically harmful. It destroys 
the amateur nature of athletics, 
tends to commercialize the individ- 
ual and the program, promotes the 
use of athletic skill for gain, and 
takes an unfair and unjust advan- 
tage of competitors. 

11) In all interstate athletic con- 
tests, each athlete shall compete un- 
der eligibility rules which are at 
least as restrictive as those adopted 
by the state high-school athletic as- 
sociation of his state, except in the 
case of nonmember schools which 
are not eligible for membership in 
their state associations. 

'12) No school shall compete in any 
of the following contests unless such 
contest has been sanctioned by each 
of the interested state high-school 
athletic associations through the Na- 
tional Federation: (a) any inter- 


state tournament or meet in which 
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High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Fred V. Hein, Consultant in Health and 
Fitness, American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Simon A. McNeely, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Carl A. Troester, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Elmon L. Vernier, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


three or more schools participate; 
(b) any interstate two-school con- 
test which involves a round trip ex- 
ceeding 600 miles; (c) any interstate 
two-school contest (regardless of the 
distance to be travelled) which is 
sponsored by an individual or an 
organization other than a member 
high school. 

13) No basketball tournament 
which is purported to be for inter- 
state high-school championship shall 
be sanctioned, and no_ basketball 
tournament involving schools of 
more than one state shall be sanc- 
tioned unless the tournament is 
purely community in character. 

14) No contest which is purported 
to be for a national high-school 
championship in any sport shall be 
sanctioned. 


Prepared by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Standards for Interscho- 
lastic Athletics of the National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, and the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 


Appointed by the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions 


William Fisher, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lynden, Washington. 

Cliff, Harper, Secretary-Treasurer, Ala- 
bama High School Athletic Association, 
41614 Monroe Street, Montgomery 4, 
Alabama. 

E. N. Nordgaard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glenwood, Minnesota. 

L. V. Phillips, Commissioner, Indiana 
High School Athletic Association, 812 
Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

C. A. Semler, Principal, Senior High 
School, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

O. L. Webb, Secretary, Nebraska High 
School Activities Association, Box 1028, 
Lincoln 1, Nebraska. 


Joun K. ARCHER, 
Chairman 
A. TROESTER, JR., 
Secretary 
Washington, D. C. 
May 1, 1951 
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The Story 
of 


Menstruation 


The complete program on menstruation 
given to over 10 million students 


Do you give your students each year a thorough, ers and students, used by most major school sys- 
integrated program of instruction on the impor- tems in the country, it is fast becoming a regular 
tant subject of menstruation? Here—created espe- part of school curriculums. This complete pro- 
cially for classroom use—is just such a program, gram, or any part of it, is available on request 


complete with film, booklets, charts and teaching at no charge, with the compliments of Kotex". 
guide. Approved by thousands of parents, teach- Simply fill out and return the coupon below. 


-—TO ORDER — MAIL THIS COUPON —~ 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Dept. PE-91 


- “Th f ion” 
1o-MINUTE, ALL-COLOR FILM.“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Disney Productions, has been acclaimed by schools from coast 
to coast. Here is a calm, straight-forward approach on a sub- 
ject once considered difficult to handle. Comes complete with 
sound. A 16-mm. print is available free, except for postage, 
on short-term loan. 


Please send me free, your 16-mm. sound film, “The Story of 

Menstruation” (for which I will pay postage), and 

copies of the booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” Also send 

Menstrual Physiology Chart [ ] Teaching Guide 

i __________.. Preferred date for receipt of film (allow 

4 weeks ) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 

—______ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

in turn, agree to the following terms: 

1. Within _____days after receipt to return the film prepaid 
in the same spark-proof metal case in which I receive it. 

2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture. 

3. To use sound equipment and show the film complete. 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. You'll find the informative pamphlet “Very 
Personally Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. 
It tells the complete story alone, or provides a supplement to 
the film. Normal bodily functions are explained in a clear, 
simple style. Every girl should have her own copy. 


TEACHING GUIDE AND MENSTRUAL CHART. The Teaching Guide, de- 
signed with the aid of hundreds of teachers, is flexible 
enough to be adapted to almost any teaching condition. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures; outlines the menstrual 
process in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


Name_ 


Position 


School or Organization 


Street 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


City. State 


eS “ag. Color film by Walt Disney Producti 
olor tim by sney ons 

ee k n kl 
aod plus instructive “take home” booklets 
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NTERNATIONAL women's hockey is 
iT raising the standards of play 
in the game and is increasing inter- 
national good will ‘and understand- 
ing. International hockey begins at 
home, here in the United States, in 
our schools, colleges, and clubs. 
Upon this beginning depends our 
success abroad, whether it be as 
players of the game or as ambassa- 
dors of Americanism. 


The International Federation 


The International Federation of 
Women’s Hockey Associations 
(IFWHA) was founded in 1927, 
with the object of popularizing 
women’s field hockey and, through 
the game, offering opportunities for 
women of many nations to meet and 
become friends. Since then, four 
international conferences have taken 
place: Geneva, Switzerland, 1930; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1933; Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., 1936; and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, 1950. The AIL 
England Women’s Hockey Associa- 
un is planning the 1953 conference; 
the 1956 conference is scheduled for 
Australia. 

The All-South-A frica-and-Rhodesia 
Women’s Hockey Association was 
hostess to the 1950 Conference. 
Membership of the Federation 
stands at 18 countries, 11 of these 


99 


Courtesy of George Washington University 


being represented at the 1950 con- 
ference. The IFWHA is-one of the 
most effective agents in the women’s 
sports world. 

Officers of the IFWHA include 
Miss Hilda M. Light, England, Presi- 
dent; and Miss Gertrude Hooper, 
U.S.A., first vice-president; and one 
officer from each of the following 
countries: Australia, Holland, Scot- 
land, and England. 

Delegates to the Federation con- 
ference presented varied ideas and 
contributed proven plans for pro- 
moting the game, coaching, and 
ofhciating. Proposals were made con- 
cerning exchange of instructional 
materials among member countries 
and organization of Junior Hockey 
Festivals and Hockey Camps. The 
Federation planned the publication 
of a new booklet on coaching of 
hockey. 

Points of controversy on rules were 
discussed. A recommendation was 
made that member countries make a 
trial of the “American Corner’’ rule 
in their home countries before a 
final vote on revision of internation- 
al rules of play. The U. S. Field 
Hockey Association (USFHA)_ in- 
troduced this rule, which was con- 
sidered favorably by the players and 
used in games on the tour by mu- 
tual consent of the teams, thus dem- 
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—at home 


by 


onstrating the democratic element 
of the Federation. Although work- 
ing for uniformity of rules, member 
countries are independent in their 
domestic affairs and no attempt was 
made at the conference to coerce any 
group. However, the IFWHA does 
establish rules of play for confer- 
ence games. 


Women’s Hockey in the U.S. 

The U.S. Field Hockey Associa- 
tion has been an active participant 
in the International Federation from 
its outset. It has sent a team and 
delegates to all of the conferences 
and has provided three of the Fed- 
eration officers. 

Eight sectional groups make up 
the USFHA, each section including 
local associations and directly affili- 
ated clubs. Total USFHA member- 
ship consists of 125 active clubs and 
500 schools and colleges. Seven of 
the sections are located East of the 
Mississippi, with concentration 
around the cities of Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Detroit. Clubs in Cali- 
fornia compose the Pacific South- 
west Section. 

The national organization serves 
its members by constantly promoting 
women’s hockey through training of 
officials, providing instructional films 
and literature, locating players in 
clubs, assisting in coaching, and 
bringing foreign teams to this coun- 
try for exhibition games. In 1951 
a Scottish Touring Team will visit 
the United States. 

The culmination of the fall hock- 
ey season is the national tourna- 
ment, where the U.S. and U.S. Re- 
serve Teams are chosen from players 
representing their respective  sec- 
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ELIZABETH BURGER 


tions, selection being based on actual 
play during the tournament. 

The USFHA was represented at 
the 1950 International Conference 
by a Touring Team and delegates. 
The group of 19 women came from 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Six players were U.S. First 
Team and two were U.S. Reserves 
in 1949. The other members had 
represented their sections in nation- 
al tournaments. 

Facing 19 games while on a 6,000 
mile tour of Rhodesia and South 
Africa, the U.S. Team returned with 
a record of 8 games won, 8 lost, and 
3 tied. The U.S. Team won all 
conference games played against 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Interna- 
tional Wanderers (composed of 
players from New Zealand, Den- 
mark, France, Holland, and Wales) . 
The game against Scotland estab- 
lished the first victory by any U.S. 
hockey team over Scotland. Later 
Scotland won two games against the 
U.S. Team. The U. S. Team lost 
te England and South Africa in two 
encounters. England and South 
Africa presented the best in hockey 
among the touring teams. 


South African Hockey 


To many people South Africa 
suggests a vast, undeveloped coun- 
try, but one cannot think of South 
African hockey as undeveloped. The 
game is played extensively and with 
skill by both men and women. 

Women’s hockey had been estab- 
lished in South Africa for more than 
20 years before the All-South-Africa- 
and-Rhodesia Women’s Hockey As- 
sociation was founded in 1923. To- 
day 19 associations make up the 


membership, which extends to 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
South-West Africa, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland. Club membership num- 
bers 217, including 392 teams in 
these clubs. School membership 
reaches 117. This large membership 
is drawn from a total population of 
only about two and one-half million 
Europeans or whites. The Southern 
Transvaal Association, centered in 
Johannesburg, boasts 1000 players 
and 95 teams. 

In general the hockey fields are 
grassy, although during the dry sea- 
son the grass dies, leaving a very 
hard, fast surface. Some fields, how- 
ever, are hard clay, covered with fine 
gravel. Muhicipalities usually pro- 
vide playing fields and maintain 
them. 

Sports clubs are prominent in 
many towns and cities, and it is not 
unusual for one club to furnish sev- 
eral hockey fields and sponsor as 
many as 12 hockey teams for women 
and an equal number for men. Ellis 
Park in Johannesburg, South Africa’s 
largest sporting arena, was secured 
for the conference matches. Attend- 
ance at these games numbered as 
high as 11,000. 

The standard of play in South 
Africa is very high, characterized by 
speed and good ball control. The 
South Africans may lack some of the 
game strategy of the British, a fact 
which is undoubtedly due to their 
isolation from international compe- 
tition, but their dash in play is a 
near equalizer. In comparing the 
play of the different teams, it should 
be noted that South Africa played 
their full international strength 
while visiting teams were not able 
to send all of their international 
players. All teams were subjected to 
extremes in playing conditions, such 
as fields, temperatures, and particu- 
larly altitude. The altitude varied 
from 6,000 feet at Johannesburg to 
sea-level at Durban and Capetown. 

South Africa presents an_ ideal 
situation for sports, with a climate 
suitable for outdoor games the year 
round and certain clear weather for 
six-month periods. These desirable 
physical conditions and the wide- 
spread interest in active participa- 
tion in sports provide a sound basis 
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for the future success of “Springbok” 
teams. 


The International Tour 


The success of South African wo- 
men’s hockey is guaranteed by the 
excellent support it receives and the 
broad vision and energies of the 
nonplaying leaders in the sport. The 
organization and outcome of the 
1950 international tour are tributes 
to this leadership. 

For two years, hockey players and 
officials in South Africa and Rho- 
desia devoted ceaseless energies to- 
wards planning and financing this 
tour. A sum equivalent to $50,000 
was subscribed by local hockey asso- 
ciations and friends before the first 
match was played. Visiting players 
paid their own transportation to 
and from South Africa, but from the 
moment they landed in South Africa, 
every detail in the way of hospitality 
was generously provided. 

National and civic authorities 
made every effort to recognize and 
entertain the hockey tourists. The 
Prime Minister of Rhodesia attend- 
ed the opening game in Salisbury 
and was introduced to every player. 
The South African Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs officially opened the con- 
ference in Johannesburg, following a 
very impressive and colorful parade. 

The itinerary for the visiting 
teams included outstanding sight- 
seeing trips—to The Matopos, Cecil 
Rhodes’ grave, Victoria Falls in 
Southern Rhodesia, the gold mines 
in Johannesburg, the diamond mines 
in Kimberley, and Durban, on the 
Indian Ocean. The Americans were 
fortunate in being sent into the in- 
terior. They travelled into Basuto- 
land. 

For the visiting teams, a general 
picture of the South African and 
Rhodesian Hockey Tour must in- 
clude genial hospitality and travel 
in a beautiful land, good hockey 
and true sportsmanship, individual 


pride in representing one’s country- 


abroad, and hockey friendships all 
over the world. The members of 
this tour had an incomparable ex- 
perience in international sport and 
fellowship. 
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WEST POINT TRAINING 


Offers Physical Development for All 


Reprinted from the New York 
Times, Aug. 12, 1951 


by HOWARD A. RUSK, M.D. 


N THE excitement of charges and 
I counter-charges over the dismis- 
sal of cadets accused of breaking the 
honor code at West Point, two pri- 
mary facts have been overlooked. 
First, the number of men involved 
is small compared to the entire corps 
of cadets; and second, competitive 
intercollegiate competition consti- 
tutes only a small fraction of the en- 
tire physical education and athletic 
program at the academy. 

Although some critics may charge 
that football and other intercollegi- 
ate sports are over-emphasized at the 
academy, it cannot be said that the 
physical fitness and health needs of 
the non-varsity students are sacri- 
ficed as a result. 

Each cadet at West Point partici- 
pates in a program of physical con- 
ditioning, competitive intramural 
athletics, and personal recreational 
sports equal to that received by var- 
sity team members and physical edu- 
cation majors in many schools. The 
program is planned so that the ca- 
det receives regular classroom in- 
struction in various sports skills and 
applies those skills by participating 
as a team member in a strenuous, 
required intramural program. 

Competing teams in the intra- 
mural program are kept small to 
make participation by each team 
member possible. Rather than be- 
ing “benched,” the poor performer 
plays at least a specific minimum 
period in each contest and has an 
opportunity to develop his skills. 
The intense competition and cadet 
interest in these contests attest to 
the fact that this compulsory par- 
ticipation is no bar either to en- 
joyment of the sports or the com- 
petitive aspect. 
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Rotation in Sports a Policy 


A cadet is permitted to engage in 
a specific sport for only one term. 
By rotating through the various 
sports, he gains familiarity and com- 
petence in all. 

Throughout the four years, in- 
creased emphasis is placed on leader- 
ship, and each cadet learns to give 
athletic instruction and to organize, 
coach, and officiate athletic sports 
programs. 

This comprehensive intramural 
program was started in 1920 when 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was the 
academy’s superintendent. Its in- 
tegration into an over-all physical 
education program and the addi- 
tion of the reconditioning phases 
have been carried out within the last 
few years under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Col. Francis M. Greene. 
Colonel Greene, who was graduated 
from the academy in 1922, was cap- 
tain of the academy’s football, wrest- 
ling and lacrosse teams while a ca- 
det. He is assisted by a staff of 
Army officers who have had civilian 
post-graduate physical education 
courses, a number of civilian physi- 
cal education specialists, and consul- 
tants from the nation’s leading phys- 
ical education schools. 

As with their military training 
and academic programs, the physi- 
cal education program at West Point 
is not designed to turn out finished 
products, but rather to instruct and 
train the cadets to the end that each 
graduate will have the qualities and 
attributes essential to progressive 
and continued development through- 
out a lifetime career as a Regular 
Army officer. 


Vital to Officer Training 
This task is somewhat easier at the 


Military Academy than in civilian 
colleges, for the vocational goals of 
its graduates are clearly defined. 
They are to be career Army officers 
and physical fitness is essential to a 
life of military leadership. An Army 
officer must have strength, agility 
and the other basic physical ele- 
ments essential to the physical activi- 
ties he must perform, for sometime 
in his career they may be life-saving. 

In addition, all cadets have a rela- 
tively high degree of proficiency in 
physical skills when they enter the 
academy, as all candidates for admis- 
sion must pass a physical aptitude 
examination consisting of simple 
performance in running, jumping, 
throwing, climbing, and other skills. 

This examination was adopted in 
1947, when studies indicated that 
some candidates were so hopelessly 
lacking in physical aptitudes that 
they were unsuitable officer material 
and the “washout” rate in this group 
was extremely high. Eliminating 
such men before admission to the 
academy saves the Government time 
and money and the individual the 
disappointment of eventual failure. 

However, these standards are kept 
sufficiently low that they do not ex- 
clude those with poor performance 
whose skills can improve with spe- 
cial instruction. These special 
classes meet during cadet free-time 
and each receives specialized train- 
ing until he makes the grade. High- 
ly specialized reconditioning pro- 
grams are also held for those men 
who suffer the minor injuries that 
inevitably result when 24 teams in 
each sport compete twice weekly in 
such activities as football, soccer, 
and lacrosse. 

Each cadet also is given instruc- 
tion in such sports as golf, tennis, 
handball, squash, and skiing. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
present situation at West Point, one 
fact stands out clearly: inter-college 
competition at West Point does not 
mean sacrificing physical education 
and intramural sports for the rank 
and file cadets. They have the ad- 
vantage of what is undoubtedly one 
of the finest programs of its type in 
the world. 

Nore: See The Program at West Point, 


by A. A. Esslinger in the May 1951 issue of 
the JourNAL for additional material. 
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Educational Service Dept. JH 9-51 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me the following FREE Health and Grooming material 
for my fall program: 


DENTAL HEALTH 


C) One “Working Together for Better Dental Health” unit for 
Elementary Grades 1-6. 


Unit includes: Teacher's manual, “Teach Dental Health” 
Teaching Chart, “Keep Your Teeth Healthy” 
Pupil’s Seatwork Folder, “How | Brush My 
Teeth” 

Toothbrushing Model for Class Demonstration 
Class Check List, “Daily Care Score Sheet.” 


REQUEST BLANKS for above unit, so that teachers 
(quantity) or leaders under my supervision may order it direct. 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


() NEW grooming chart for high school boys and girls, “Groom- 
ing for School.” 


NEW girls’ grooming leaflets, “Now Is The Time.” 
(quantity) 


G RO 0 M | N G P 4 0 G ~ A M S NEW boys’ grooming leaflets, “Give Yourself A Boost.” 


(quantity) 
Colorful charts, readable leaflets, () NEW, colorful grooming poster, “Honor Your Partner.” 
attention-getting posters . . . all help C Teaching Chart on Perspiration Facts. 
you tell the good grooming story more 
effectively. The material described C | have Teacher's Manual, “Guide for a Good 
below covers all the basic facts for £7 Plence send me Grooming Program.” 
a complete grooming program... 
planned for all age groups. Many of 
the teaching aids are brand new this NAME 


year... So, if you already have sets an 


from previous years, be sure to order z 
the NEW leaflets for this year's 


groups! CITY ZONE STATE 


SUBJECT TAUGHT OR TITLE 


ELEM.: JR. HIGH: SR. HIGH: COLLEGE 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: [) STUDENT: [) TEACHER: OTHER 


GRADE(S) NUMBER OF CLASSES OR GROUPS 


NUMBER IN ONE CLASS OR GROUP: GIRLS BOYS 
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WOMEN’S 
“ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
ng: peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“GLENVILLE” 
19486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue — 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole, 


WOMEN’S 
“PHYS-ED” 
19010 Sizes 3 to 11 


FAMOUS for more 
than 30 years for its skill 
in making athletic footwear for 
every sport, Converse offers Physical 
Education instructors and students the 
quality-made canvas shoes shown here. 
For better fit, positive traction, maximum 
arch support, insist on the Converse 
brand wherever you buy your shoes. 


Lace-to-toe bal heavy white army duck uppers ; 
foxing to edge of sole; blue upper foxing; corru- 
gated toe guard. SPONGE INSOLE with CUSHION 
HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking crepe 
outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS IN ALL SIZES 
Converse-made physical education shoes are built 
on correctly proportioned lasts for correct arch support 

and true foot comfort. Sizes 3 to 11, except molded 
sole All Star, which is available in sizes 4 to 10. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 100 Howard Street 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe design outsole. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


1950-51 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


The AAHPER believes that: Individuals who possess vigor, strength, 
and character are the greatest resources of a nation and are indispensable 
in times of emergency. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation con- 
tribute to the total FITNESS of all citizens who in their accumulated 
strength guarantee the SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


I) Moral and Ethical Integrity 


It is believed that the welfare of 
a Nation is dependent to a consider- 
able extent upon the moral and eth- 
ical integrity of each individual citi- 
zen; and since 

Rich opportunities for the de- 
velopment in youth of a high 
level of moral and ethical con- 
duct exist in many of the activities 
in a sound program of health, 
physical education and recreation; 

Moral and ethical values do not 

accrue automatically from  parti- 

cipation in activities but must be 
planned for carefully, 

The AAHPER calls its 
members to re-examine critically 
their teaching procedures and fur- 
ther intensify their efforts to use ac- 
tivities as a means for the develop- 
ment in young people of a high 
standard of moral and ethical be- 
havior. 

2) Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and 

Youth 


Since in our youth rests the hope 
of the world, 
Special emphasis should be 
placed upon supporting the work 
of the Conference, particularly 


relative to (a) furthering healthy 
personality development in chil- 
dren and youth, and (b) mobili- 
zation of our citizens for improve- 
ment of conditions affecting chil- 
dren and youth. 

Our Association dedicates itself to 
the responsibilities as set forth in the 
Pledge to Children to insure a world 
society based on freedom, justice, 
and mutual respect. 


3) Mobilization of Education 


Because of the extreme need for 
a vital. educational program in this 
period of crisis, we urge the wide 
distribution and careful study of the 
reports of the following national 
conferences: 

National Conference for Mobili- 
zation of Education. The AAHPER 
confirms its belief in the purpose of 
the Conference, which was “. . . to 
further the cooperative efforts of 
voluntary educational organizations 
in the mobilization of the nation,” 
and supports the statement made in 
regard to health and fitness, namely: 


“a) The correction of remediable 
physical defects based upon the find- 
ings of thorough periodic school 
health examinations. 

“b) Health instruction based on 
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scientific information directed to en- 
courage the formation of desirable 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
in physical and mental health. 

“c) An administration concerned 
with the provision and maintenance 
of a healthful school environment. 

“d) A physical education program 
which would provide planned activ- 
ities suited to sex, age, grade abili- 
ty, and special needs of the pupils. 
An effective prograin would empha- 
size the more vigorous games, aquat- 
ics, gymnastics, rhythms, and _ recre- 
ational skills, while on the other 
hand commando tactics, judo, ob- 
stacle course, close order drill, and 
the over-emphasis of calisthenics and 
formal drill make little contribution 
to fitness in a school program. 

“e) well-rounded recreation 
program including provision for 
camping, outdoor education, and 
other recreational and social activi- 
ties which will carry over into after- 
school and adult life.” 

National Conference for the Mo- 
bilization of Health Education, 
Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion. This was an area-conference 
under the auspices of the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation and was called for the pur- 
pose of mobilizing the resources in 
these specific areas. 
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National Conference on Physical 
Education in Elementary Schools. 
This Conference was called to help 
people answer questions concerning 
the physical education program for 
children of elementary school age. 
It includes information pertaining 
to the following areas: 


The Children 

Content of Program 

School and Community Working 
Together 

The Teacher 

Evaluation 


4) Teacher Recruitment 


The AAHPER urges all persons 
associated with youth in our secon- 
dary schools, junior colleges, col- 
leges, and universities, to assume re- 
sponsibility for: 

a) Seeking out those with high 
potentialities for teaching and lead- 
ership in the fields of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation; 

b) Showing them the opportuni- 
ties and challenges in these profes- 
sions; 

c) Bringing to their attention the 
standards of preparation and the 
possibilities of assistance through 
scholarships -and part-time employ- 
ment. 


5) Health Services 


We believe that the health ser- 
vices of all public and private agen- 
cies should be utilized to the fullest 
for the betterment of the health of 
children and adults. Complete co- 
operation in this area is essential in 
peace and mandatory in times of 
national stress. 


6) United States Office of 
Education 


The Association believes that 
leadership in education should be 
free from any political affiliations. 
We support the belief that the Office 
of Education should be a separate 
autonomous agency in our Govern- 
ment. 


7) Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Safety Per- 
sonnel in State Departments 
of Education 

The Association believes that 
leadership in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, and safety in 
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the state departments is a vital force 
in the strength of the programs 
within the states. We urge that 
each state make available to its peo- 
ple the services of trained personnel 
in these areas of education. 


8) Cooperation with Govern- 
mental and Other Agencies 


In order to serve the best interests 
of all in this crucial period, exten- 
sive cooperation with public, pri- 
vate, and governmental agencies is 
mandatory. 


9) Physical Fitness and Morale 
of Military Personnel 


Wuereas, the physical fitness and 
morale of military personnel are 
vitally necessary to their military ef- 
fectiveness and personal survival; 
and 

Wuereas, effective physical training 
and athletic and recreational pro- 
rams within the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are significantly related to 
these..qualities; and 

Whereas, present physical training 
and athletic and recreational pro- 
grams fail to come up to a standard 
consistent with the welfare of our 
fighting men; 

Be Ir THererore Resoivep, that 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a Department of the NEA, urges the 
Department of Defense to improve 
these programs and to bring them 
up to desirable standards; 

Be It Furtruer Reso.ven, that the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
offer to make available to the De- 
partment of Defense the most com- 
petent professional personnel to 
evaluate and to advise concerning 
these programs. 


10) Grants to War-Impacted 
Areas 


Wuereas, local communities in de- 
fense-impacted areas cannot be ex- 
pected to finance extended facilities 
and services necessary for the gener- 
al welfare and safety of citizens and 
particularly children and youth; 

Whereas, the abnormal increase of 
military and industrial population 
in the communities is a federally im- 
posed problem; 


Be Ir Resotvep, that the Association 
urge the President and the Congress 
to enact legislation providing for 
grants in and to states, and through 
appropriate state agencies to war- 
impacted communities, for com- 
munity facilities and services for 
education, recreation, child care 
centers, health, and hospitals. 


11) Credit for Basic or Recruit 
Training 


Whereas, basic military training 
with its different objectives, different 
methods and different content is in 
no way equivalent to secondary and 
collegiate physical education; 
Wuereas, no planned physical edu- 
cation programs now exist in the 
armed forces; 


Wuereas, hygiene instruction in 
military services is neither designed 
nor conducted to develop sound 
habits, attitude, and knowledge re- 
lated to the problems of civilian 
life; therefore, 


Be Ir Resotvep, that the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation disap- 
proves of the action taken by the 
Commission on Accreditation of 
Services Experiences of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, that 
Basic or Recruit Training be accep- 
ted for credit in lieu of physical edu- 
cation and hygiene at the freshman 
and sophomore college levels and in 
secondary schools; and 

Be It FurtrHer Resoivep, that the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion policy proposed to colloge ad- 
ministrators in February 1945 be 
adopted by the American Council on 
Education to replace the recommen- 
dation made on January 26, 1951, 


“l) The experience in physical 
education and hygiene while in mili- 
tary service be examined in individ- 
ual cases and equivalence be found 
before any blanket credit is given. 
If equivalence in content and type 
of physical education and hygiene 
cannot be established, no credit 
should be given. 

“2) All men who have been in- 
jured in the service be interviewed 
carefully to determine (a) if an in- 
dividualized program of recreation- 
al therapy will be helpful to them; 
(Continued on page 30) 
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... at lading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Mae The Porter “Hoistaway” backstop hoists to 

ae f the ceiling to permit an unobstructed view 
of the stoge in the Clemson College 
gymnasium. 


Main court at Clemson College is 
equipped with Porter 217B Forward- 
Fold “Hoistaoway” Backstops with the 
Porter ‘’X-tended” feature and Porter 
211B Rectangular Plate Glass Back- i 

boards. 


Clemson chooses Forter 


At Clemson College, in South Carolina, you will find 
Porter basketball backstops—just as in other leading 
schools and institutions all over America. For years 
countless clubs, universities and communities have 
relied on Porter for all they need to give their gym- 
nasiums the finest in equipment. Porter Basketball 
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} Backstops and Porter Gymnasium Apparatus are dis- | 
tinguished by the highest quality in design and manu- Let Our Engineers Help You ; 
facture, and backed by nearly a century of skill and You can entrust your planning prob- ~ 

experience. Why not write today, stating your ol ond 

requirements? No obligation. 


THE J. E. , 0 RT lE R CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 NH. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 WEW YORK GFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 16, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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How we 


do it 


REACHING THE PARENTS BY RADIO 


by MARGARET ERLANGER 


Assistant Professor, Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, University of Illinois 


AN IMPORTANT problem in education today 
is how to bring forcibly to the attention of 
parents, the value of physical education in 
the rearing of children. The Director of 
the Parent-Teacher’s Forum of WILL, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Radio Station, had sug- 
gested to the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women that they present a 
series of five programs dealing with the 
field of physical education. Reacting en- 
thusiastically to this suggestion, the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the department 
agreed to undertake such a project. 


Scheduling the Program 

The weekly broadcast of the Parent- 
Teacher's Forum takes place each Tuesday 
at 10:00 A.M., a time when the housewife 
is apt to have her radio on, and the series 
dealing with physical education was sched- 
uled for the second Tuesday of each month. 
To hold the attention of the housewife, it 
was decided to present the series in dra- 
matic form. It then became necessary to 
prepare the script and to find a cast ex- 
perienced in radio broadcasting. 

This problem was solved through the 
discovery of a former graduate in Journal- 
ism and Radio who was interested in the 
preparation and direction of the scripts. 
Through the University radio station there 
were found students eager to acquire ex- 
perience in such a project, and who volun- 
teered their services as dramatis personnae. 
The whole series was recorded in duplicate, 
so that copies could be supplied to physi- 
cal education departments interested. 


Selecting a Title 

The selection of a title that would be at 
once descriptive and attractive was another 
important problem. The title chosen for 
the series, “Guiding Your Child in Physi- 
cal Activity,” seemed to meet these require- 
ments. The five subjects for treatment 
were: 

1) Posture of the Small Child 

2) Problems of the Adolescent 

3) Education through Dance 

4) The High School Physical Education 

Program 
5) Physical Education as a Profession 


* This was not the first time the Department had 
presented a series of programs over WILL. In 
1942, “soon after our country’s entrance into the 
war, our Department decided one of the educa- 
tional services we could offer our community and 
state was a home-exercise radio program.” (See 
Lawson, Florence, Lawyer, Jane and Huelster, 
Laura, “Home Exercises for Fitness," Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, Vol. 13, No. 9, 
November 1942, p. 511.) 


Most of the scripts had figurative titles 
which were relevant to their contents, such 
as, for example, “As the Twig is Bent.” 


Preparing the Program 

Authorities in each five phases supplied 
him with the material to be dramatized 
and Mr. Crannell then transposed it into 
dialogue and put it in a form that would 
hold the attention of the audience for 
which it was intended. In the process, 
some important phases of the subject that 
had been inadvertently omitted were 
brought to light. Altogether the experi- 
ence led to an exchange of ideas and a 
clarification of the issues involved that 
benefited all concerned. 

Though there are no hard and fast rules 
which can be laid down to follow in han- 
dling such a project, from our experience 
in this first endeavor, a few suggestions 
seem to be obvious: 

1) The script writer and those giving 
information should have two meet- 
ings: the first should be concerned 
with supplying material; the second 
could then be devoted to a review of 
a tentative script, so that revisions 
can be made before the final form is 
mimeographed. 

‘The cast should be as nearly as pos- 
sible the same throughout the series. 
Those participating in the entire pro- 
gram tend to do a better job be- 
cause of their understanding of the 
nature of the project. 

The music for the programs should 
be carefully selected. Harmonizing 
the mood with the music is most im- 
portant. 


no 


3) 


It is obvious that time is a very impor- 
tant factor., A radio program requires an 
immense amount of time in preparation. 


Worth of the Project 


You may ask whether the time spent was 
worth the effort. It is impossible to give 
a definite answer to this question, since the 
effect of our broadcast has not been deter- 
mined by a poll. However, if ever our 
aim in physical education is to be accom- 
plished, we must convince the parents of 
its value. To be sure, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations supply good avenues for such 
propaganda and should not be overlooked, 
but the radio reaches millions. Television 
will add even more. Do not neglect this 
wide field in reaching the parents. 
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(Continued from page 28) 


(b) if either the normal or special 
program of physical education should 
be deferred for the time being; or 
(c) if physical education should be 
removed permanently the 
schedule. Appropriate action should 
be taken only in relation to individ- 
ual needs and not on a _ blanket 
basis.” 
Be Ir FurruHer Resoven, that copies 
of this resolution be sent by the 
Secretary to Mr. C. W. McLane, 
Director of the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences 
and to Dr. Harry J. Carman, Chair- 
man of the Commission. 
12) Appreciation 

The AAHPER expresses its appre- 
ciation for the excellent work of its 
officers and administrative staff dur- 
ing the year 1950-51; for all mem- 
bers who have volunteered their 
time and efforts to further the work 
of the Association; and for the co- 
operation of the administrative ofh- 
cers of the schoels, colleges, and 
universities who have given the time 
of their staff megabers to attend the 


national confexences. The Associa- 
tion ¢Xpressé§ its appreciation for 


the many courtesies and kindnesses 
shown to our President and other 
members of the Association at the 
Third Pan-American Congress on 
Physical Education. 

The Association wishes to express 
its thanks to The Athletic Institute, 
for the financial aid which has made 
several important conferences possi- 
ble. With this help, highly signifi- 
cant work relative to physical educa- 
tion for the elementary schools has 
been a reality this year. 

The Association expresses appre- 
ciation for the hospitality and cour- 
tesy extended by the citizens of De- 
troit and the surrounding area. 

The Association appreciates the 
work which the convention entails 
and thanks all those who have helped 
make this the 56th annual conven- 
tion a success. 

1951 Resolutions Committee: 
Howard Danford 
Morey R. Fields 
Marie Nogues 
Karl Oermann 
Ernest Smith 
William K. Streit 
Ruth Wilson 
A. Gwendolyn Drew, Chairman 
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Archery 
Badminton 
Bowling 


Fly & Bait Casting 


Fencing 
Golf 
Handball 


Swimming & Diving 
Table Tennis 


Tennis 


Archery 
Badminton 
Bowling 
Fencing 
Golf 
Riding 
Swimming 
Tennis 


Basketball 
Hockey 
Soccer 
Softball 
Speedball 
Volleyball 


Real Help for Sports Teachers......... 


Shaw, Troester & Gabrielsen— 


INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR MEN 


How to learn the sport and how to teach it to others. That’s the practical infor- 
mation this book gives for each of the ten sports listed at left. Down-to-earth 
suggestions on class organization ; on the provision of facilities; and on the selee- 
tion, purchase, and care of equipment are followed by a detailed chapter on each 
sport. Rules of the game are woven into the context; helpful illustrations will 
be found throughout. At all times, emphasis is on methods for developing the 


beginner to at least an intermediate level of competence. 


By JoHn H. SuHaw, Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse University; Carn A. 
TROESTER, Jrk., formerly Dual Professor of Education and Physical Education, Syracuse University; and 
A. GABRIBLSEN, Associate Professor of Education, New York University. 399 pages, 5%" x 8%", 
121 illustrations. $4.50 


Ainsworth et al.— 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


All the material here is eminently practical—specific and expert direction is 
given on equipment, on organizing and arranging classes (at the beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced levels), on actual teaching procedures, and on 
means of stimulating student interest. The principles, the rules, and time-tested 
teaching technics for each sport are clearly explained—usually in 1-2-3-4, step- 
by-step fashion. Among the book’s special features are the detailed outlines of 
lesson plans for beginning teachers and a great number of. how-to-do-it illus- 
trations. 

By Dorothy S. AINSWORTH, GERTRUDE Goss, EveLyN F. JENNINGS, FLORENCE M. RYDER, 


of Physical Education, Smith College: and Berrua A. PITKIN, ALICE G 
formerly of Smith College. 414 pages, 5%” x 8 


Department 
Goss, and MARION BROKER, 
1”, 154 illustrations, $4.25. Second Edition 


Meyer & Schwarz— 


TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


Completely yet concisely written, easy to use, well illustrated—this reliable 
text presents the basic technics of six popular team sports for women and specific 
methods for teaching them. All drills and coaching suggestions are arranged as 
nearly as possible in progression of difficulty, making the book adaptable to the 
needs either of beginners or of more advanced players. 

By MARGARET H. Meyer, Ph.D., formerly Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of Wis- 


consin; and MARGVERITE M. ScHwArz, Ph.D., Office of Program Research, American Red Cross. 434 pages, 
5%” x 8%”, 253 illustrations. $4.25 Second Edition 


W.B.SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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William R. LaPorte 


GULICK AWARD 


Tue Lutner H. Gulick Award, 
highest honor of the AAHPER, was 
bestowed upon William Ralph La- 
Porte for his outstanding service to 
the profession. Mr. LaPorte had al- 
ready been chosen Honor Award 
Fellow of the AAHPER and is a 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Physical Education, as well as recipi- 
ent of the Ling Medal. 

The 1950 Gulick Award winner, 
who is at present Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education, 
University of Southern California, 
has long been a leader in the pro- 
fession, being past-president of the 
Southwest District of AAHPER, of 
the College Physical Education As- 
sociation, of the Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference, of 
the California Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America, and of the 
Southern California chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 


The Gulick, Anderson, and Honor Awards are the highest tributes 
the AAHPER can give in recognition of outstanding service to the 
profession. Recipients of the awards have made notable contributions 
to the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. Presenta- 
tions of the 1950 awards to the persons whose biographies appear on 
these pages took place at the Detroit Convention last April. The Gu- 
lick Award is a gold medal presented by the chairman of the Gulick 
Committee. The Honor Award Fellows are recognized with a certifi- 
cate of honor and the William G. Anderson Merit Award winners are 


presented with a certificate of merit. 


Information on nominations for 1952 recipients of these awards will appear 
in a forthcoming issue. 


| 

"He is also past-vice-president of 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation and organizer of the South- 
ern California Administrator’s Club. 
In addition, he has been chairman 
and member of numerous AAHPER 
,and other committees. 

William Ralph LaPorte was born 
in Adario, Ohio, in 1889. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at the University of South- 
ern California, where he became 
Professor of Physical Education in 
1913. He has done advanced study 
at the USC medical school and Co- 
lumbia Teacher’s College. 

His professional experience began 
in 1910, when he directed athletics 
at Page Military Academy. In 1917- 
18 he was Director of Military Tac- 
tics at USC, and the next year 
served as Second Lieutenant in the 
Infantry in World War I. He has 
been visiting professor at several 
summer sessions. 

Listed in Who’s Who in America, 
Who's Who in Education, World 
Biography, and similar volumes, Mr. 
LaPorte is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta 


Kappa, Kappa Alpha, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, and Sigma Delta Psi. He in- 
vented the basket locker system and 
the folding metal plinths in use in 
the physical education building, 
USC. 

A prolific writer, Mr. LaPorte is 
the author of ten books on such 
varied subjects as games and pro- 
grams, recreational leadership, tum- 
bling, score cards, safety education, 
hygiene and health. A fifth edition 
of The Physical Education Curricu- 
lum has just appeared and a third 
edition of Your Health is now in 
press. Besides his books, he has writ- 
ten over 50 professional articles for 
various journals, including the Jour- 
nal and Research Quarterly. He has 
also planned and directed 18 reels 
of films on performance techniques 
of sports. 

Since 1928, he has served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Curricu- 
lum Research of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association, in an ef- 
fort to improve the program in the 
schools at all levels. He has given 
hundreds of public addresses and 
radio talks and has been contribut- 
ing editor to several publications. 


Iris Boulton Charles E. Forsythe Leslie W. Irwin 


Daguerre Studio, Chicago 


Dorothea M. Lensch 


Boychuk Studio. Portland 
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Achievement 
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Charles B. Lewis 


ANDERSON AWARD 


‘THE ONLY WOMAN to win the Ander- 
son Award in 1950, Helen Manley 
is Director of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Safety at University City, 
Missouri. She is a past-president and 
Honor Award Fellow of AAHPER, 
a Fellow in the American School 
Health Association, and a member 
of the American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education. 

Miss Manley has been active in 
the AAHPER, serving on many com- 
mittees. She has been president of 
the Central District and the Mis- 
souri State Association, as well as of 
the St. Louis Club and St. Louis 
County Education Association. 

Born in St. Louis, Missouri, she 
is a graduate of Wellesley College 
and received her M.A. degree at Co- 
lumbia Teacher’s College. In addi- 
tion, she has done graduate work at 
several large universities. 

Her teaching experience includes 
high school and college teaching, at 
Kirksville, Missouri, and Maryville 
State College as well as summer ses- 
sions teaching on various college 
campuses. However, the greatest 
time has been spent in her present 
position. During 1946-47, she was 
health consultant in the U.S. Office 
of Education and in 1948 was sent 
to Japan by the government to help 
in the compilation of their courses 
of study in health and physical edu- 
cation. 

Miss Manley has contributed arti- 
cles to the JourNAL, to NSWA 
Guides, and other educational mag- 
azines. She has also been active in 


Providence Sunday Journal 


Bernice Moss 


the construction of the local and 
state course of study. 


ANOTHER 1950 Anderson Award win- 
ner, Seward C. Staley, is Director 
of the School of Physical Education 
and Head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Men at the 
University of Illinois. He is a Fel- 
low of the AAHPER and is current- 
ly President of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. 

Dr. Staley founded the Illinois 
State Physical Education Association 
in 1931, and served as president. He 
is a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of AAHPER and of the Midwest 
District. He is founder of these an- 
nual conferences: Big Nine Teach- 
ers of Physical Education, Illinois 
College and University Teachers of 
Physical Education and Athletic 
Coaches. Midwest College Outing 
Conference, and Graduate Study in 
Physical Education. 

Born in Sprakers, New York, in 
1893, he received his B.P.E. from 
Springfield College, his M.A. from 
Clark University, and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois. He has 
also studied physical education and 
sports extensively in Europe and at 
the YMCA summer school at Silver 
Bay, New York. 

His professional experience began 
in 1911, when he was Assistant Di- 
rector of Physical Education at the 
YMCA in Memphis, Tenn. He then 
directed physical education and ath- 
letics at several YMCA’s. He was As- 
sistant Director of Athletics at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., in 1918 and then at 
Washington, D.C., in 1919, with the 


Pattric R. O’Keefe 


Helen Manley 


Eva Seen 
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Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities. Following service as Direc- 
tor of Athletics for the YMCA with 
the Greek Army in Asia Minor, he 
went to the University of Illinois as 
Director of the Service Curriculum 
in Physical Education, 1922-36. He 
assumed his present position there 
in 1936, after being leader of the 
American delegation to the Sports 
Students Congress in Berlin that 
year. 

Honor societies of which Dr. Sta- 
ley is a member are Delta Theta 
Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Eta, and Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. He is author of 12 books on 
gymnastics, calisthenics, marching, 
sports education, and curriculum in 
physical education. A revised edi- 
tion of his A Sports Curriculum 
(with G. T. Stafford) appeared this 
year, as well as a revised edition 
(with R. H. Johnson and Laura 
Hurlsten) of The Professional 
Training Curriculum in Physical 
Education for Men. Dr. Staley has 
also contributed several articles to 
educational periodicals, including 
the JouRNAL and Research Quarter- 
ly. 

During World War II, Dr. Staley 
was a member of the U.S. Navy Ad- 
visory Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation and chairman of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces Advisory Commit- 
tee on Physical Education. He acted 
as consultant on physical training 
for the U.S. Army Ground Forces 
(1942-43) , on physical education for 
the U. S. Office of Education (1942), 
and as chief consultant on athletics, 
U. S. Army Athletic Branch, 1944. 
In 1945, he was Director of Train- 
ing, U. S. Army Sports School, 
Rome, Italy. 


WINNER OF A 1950 Anderson Award, 
Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Proles- 
sor of Physiology at George Williams 
College in Chicago, is a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education, of which he has been 
president, of the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science, of 
AAHPER, of which he has been 
vice-president for health education, 
and of the American Public Health 
Association. 

Indeed, Dr. Steinhaus is so versa- 
tile that it is difficult to determine 
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to which field of endeavor he has 
contributed most. He has not only 
reported numerous basic research 
findings in the biological sciences 
but also written valid articles on 
physiology, public health, and phys- 
ical education. 

Son of a physician, Dr. Steinhaus 
was born in Chicago in 1897. He 
earned a Bachelor’s and Master’s of 
Physical Education from George 
Williams College, and a B.S., M.S., 
and Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago in the 13 years after his 
graduation from Lane Technical 
High School in 1915. Joining the 
teaching staff of George Williams 
2ollege in 1920, he attained the rank 
of Professor of Physiology there in 
1928. 

His professional activities include 
the following: Fellow on the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation for study in Europe, 1931-32; 
guest-lecturer at the International 
Congress of Physical Education and 
International Sports Students Con- 
gress in Berlin, 1936; Chief of the 
Division of Physical Education and 
Health Activities, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1944; member of the civilian 
Advisory Committee, U.S. Navy Phy- 
sical Fitness Program and consultant 
on Physical Reliabilitation to the 
Secretary of the Navy. He has taught 
in summer sessions and special 
courses in several large universities. 
In addition, he has served as con- 
sultant and member of advisory com- 
mittees to the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, the Robinson 
Foundation of New York, and the 
National Board of the YMCA. 

Dr. Steinhaus has conducted ex- 
tensive original studies in the phy- 
siology of exercise, reported in a 
series of 30 papers. In 85 other arti- 
cles, he has concerned himself with 
the applications of this science to 
the professional problems of health, 
fitness, and physical education. 
Another 20 booklets, pamphlets, and 
popular articles include such titles 
as, Healthy Is As Healthy Thinks, 
How To Be Fit at Forty, Boxing— 
Legalized Murder, and Shall I Be- 
come a Smokeyr?. 

A member of the American Phy- 
siological Society, the Fédération 
Internationale Medico-Sportive, and 


the Illinois AHPERS (of which he 
has been president), Dr. Steinhaus 
serves on the editorial boards of the 
Journal of Applied Physiology, 
Clinical Medicine, Journal of Phy- 
sical Education, and Research Quar- 
terly. 


HONOR AWARDS 


Iris Boulton, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for 
Girls, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, has been active in 
many professional associations. She 
is a past-president of the Illinois 
Physical Education Association and 
acted as president of the Midwest 
District of AAHPER in 1943. She 
has been a member of the AAHPER 
Board of Directors. 

Born in Chicago, Miss Boulton 
received her B.S. degree from North- 
western University and her M.A. 
from New York University. She has 
had additional graduate study at 
the University of Chicago. 

For the past 25 years, she has 
taught at the New Trier High 
School, where she assumed her pres- 
ent position in 1935. She also has 
done extensive work in summer 
camps for girls. 

In addition to her teaching, Miss 
Boulton has served the Midwest and 
National Field Hockey Associations 
and the National Section on Wo- 
men’s Athletics of the AAHPER in 
various Capacities. She has been an 
active member of many local and 
national committees dealing with 
the problems of youth. 

Miss Boulton has written a num- 
ber of articles and editorials on 
women's sports, student leadership, 
and the administration and curricu- 
lum of physical education for secon- 
dary school girls. In 1947, with the 
co-operation of some high school 
students, she completed a self-rating 
booklet for high school girls and an 
instructor’s guide for its use, which 
were published by the National 
Dairy Council. <A series of posture 
posters and a teacher supplement 
were also developed by Miss Boulton 
for the National Dairy Council. 
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Charles E. Forsythe, Director of 
the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association, is also Assistant Super- 
intendent for Interscholastic Ath- 
letics in the Department of Public 
Instruction in Michigan. 

Born at York, Michigan, he grad- 
uated from Michigan State Normal 
College and the University of Michi- 
gan, where he received the M.A. de- 
gree in 1926 and has taken addition- 
al graduate work since that time. 

Serving in the U.S. Army in 
World War I, Mr. Forsythe was a 
Commander in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing World War II as Assistant Off- 
cer-In-Charge of the Physical Train- 
ing Program. Prior to World War 
II, he taught social sciences and was 
athletic director at Lansing, Michi- 
gan, Central High School. From 
1929-31 he was Assistant State Di- 
rector of High School Athletics in 
Michigan, after which he assumed 
his present position. 

Mr. Forsythe has served as a mem- 
ber of the NCAA Swimming Rules 
Committee and the AAHPER Com- 
mittee on Relationship with the 
Armed Forces. During summer ses- 
sions, he has instructed in the Physi- 
cal Education Department of the 
University of Michigan and lectured 
at the University of Wisconsin this 
year. He was also consultant at the 
Cincinnati Public Schools Teachers’ 
Institute in 1951. 

Author of The Administration of 
High School Athletics, which first 
appeared in 1939 and was revised 
in 1948, Mr. Forsythe is also co- 
author, with Ray O. Duncan, of 
another book, The Administration 
of Physical Education, published 
this year. 


Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Boston University, is the 
founder and first chairman of the 
AAHPER Research Council of the 
Research Section and pioneered in 
establishing specialized curriculum 
for training health educators at the 
undergraduate level. 

Born and reared in Missouri, he 
was graduated from Missouri Wes- 
leyan College with a_ B.S., took 
graduate work at the Universities of 
Illinois and Chicago, and received 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Iowa. 


Dr. Irwin began his professional 
career as teacher of science and phy- 
sical education and atheletic coach, 
later serving as director of health 
and physical education in the pub- 
lic schools. A valuable part of his 
experience for his contributions to 
the advancement of health and phy- 
sical education came during his 15 
years as Director of Health and Phy- 
sical Education in the Laboratory 
Schools of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Irwin left the University of 
Chicago in 1945 to assume his pres- 
ent duties at Boston University, 
where he teaches graduate students 
and directs résearch studies. 


Dr. Irwin has written 15 books 
and workbooks dealing with health 
and safety education, first aid, safety, 
and physical education. His book, 
The Curriculum in Health and Phy- 
sical Education, is used in colleges 
and universities in training health 
and physical educators and has been 
translated into Japanese. Several of 
his research and popular articles 
have been published in national 
magazines. 

In addition to participation on 
national and state committees and 
conferences, Dr. Irwin has served in 
numerous offices of national, state, 
and local organizations in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

He has been consulting editor for 
publishing companies, consultant to 
public schools and colleges through- 
out the United States, and a mem- 
ber of the school survey staff of the 
University of Chicago. 


Dorothea M. Lensch, Recreation 
Director, Bureau of Parks, Portland, 
Oregon, is one of the few women 
recreation administrators in the 
United States. She is a_past-vice- 
president of the Recreation Divi- 
sion, AAHPER, and has been presi- 
dent of the Northwest District Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Lensch attended Mills Col- 
lege and took her degree in physical 
education at the University of Ore- 
gon. She received her Master's de- 
gree from Wellesley College. Her 
teaching career included several 
years at Rockford College and at 
George Washington University, in- 
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structing in theory of dance, kinesi- 
ology, school hygiene, and health 
administration, as well as teaching 
practical dance classes. 

Beginning her studies of recrea- 
tion in the field of the dance, Miss 
Lensch took dance courses from 
Harold Kreutzberg and had four 
years of Russian ballet, followed by 
study of modern German dance in 
Dresden, 1936. She traveled to Eu- 
rope in 1935, visiting schools and 
sports centers. 

When she took charge of the Port- 
land recreation department in 1937, 
there were only eight employees on 
her staff. Now there are 53 full-time 
supervisors and almost as many part- 
time directors. Emphasis in her 
recreation program is on facilities 
for all, and the department has be- 
come one of the best-integrated in 
the country. 

In addition, Miss Lensch is active 
in work for the Council of Social 
Agencies, School Board, Parent- 
Teacher Association, Red Cross, and 
other related organizations. In 1949 
she was State Chairman for the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth, and she is a member of the 
National Recreation Policies Com- 
mittee. She is also on the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics and the Na- 
tional Women’s Softball Association. 

Miss Lensch was sent to Germany 
in the summer of this year as a recre- 
ation specialist for the U.S. State 
Department and was recently hon- 
ored by the Fraiernal Order of 
Eagles for her service to recreation 
in Oregon. 


Charles B. Lewis, M.D., Consultant 
in Health and Physical Education, 
State Department, Rhode Island, 
is a specialist in preventive medicine. 
He is widely known for his organi- 
zation and development of the 
health program in the public schools 
of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Born in Philadelphia, Dr. Lewis 
received the M.D. degree from Tufts 
Medical College and the A.M. de- 
gree from Clark University. He is 
also a graduate of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Physical Education, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A, Mosby Wool! 


New Second Edition=-Iriwin’s 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH 
and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A sound approach to all important problems in health and physical education. Especially 
designed for planning the best possible programs for teachers and school administrators. 


The basic fundamentals of curriculum construc- tors and elementary school classroom teachers in 
tion and the needs in the area of health, physical establishing a solid foundation of desirable and ac- 
education and recreation have not materially ceptable health, physical education, recreation and 
changed during the past few years—but there has safety programs. 
been considerable advanced thinking and research. : 
Consequently a revision was necessary in this text, 
and the book has been revaluated in the light of 
recent experience. 


Dr. Irwin has directed programs in health, physi- 
cal education recreation and safety in the public 
Se schools for many years. He has also done consider- 

One of the greatest values of this book lies in its able research and experimentation with many 
possibilities in guiding directors and teachers of groups. The results of his study and experimenta- 
health and physical education—school administra- tion are embodied in this book. 


Comments from teachers . . . 
“An excellent revision. I have used this book in the past and will continue to use it.” 
K. C. H. O., Director of Teacher Education 
U. of Pittsburgh 
“The best of P. E. Curriculum books in the field.” 
E. E. H., Director of P. E. for Women 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


“An excellent coverage. Greatly improved over first edition. Using it as a text in September.” 
D. R. M., Assoc. Professor 
University of Maryland 


“Irwin has done a very fine job on this one. It has been needed for quite some time. It is timely, to 
the point, and adaptable as a text. It should be readily adopted by every school with a curriculum of 
Health and Physical Education. It has been a long looked for text.” 
L. M. F., Dean 
University of Maryland 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, School of Educa- 
tion, Boston University. Second Edition. 382 pages. Price, $4.00 
Direct orders to: 3207 Washington Blud., St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Published by 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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where for many years he studied 
under and served as assistant to Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent. 

Dr. Lewis’ father was a pioneer 
in American physical education, 
having conducted the first public 
gymnasium in the United States in 
Philadelphia in 1859. The Lewis 
family’s teaching of physical educa- 
tion extends over one hundred years: 
his father began in 1850, Dr. Lewis 
began in 1900, and his son William 
began in 1940 and is now on the 
staff at West Point. 


In his present position, Dr. Lewis 
is endeavoring to co-ordinate the 
health activities of the State Health 
and Education Departments in 
Rhode Island, as they pertain to the 
schools. He is making an effort to 
integrate the health services, health 
instruction, and physical activities 
in the school health program. He 
is the author of numerous articles, 
studies, and reports in national 
journals, on school health. 


Bernice Moss, Associate Professor 
of Health Education, University of 
Utah, has long been active in the 
AAHPER, at present holding the 
office of President of the Associa- 
tion. She is a past-president of the 
Southwest District and has been vice- 
president for health education of 
the AAHPER. Prior to that, she 
was secretary of the Utah State As- 
sociation. 

Born in Salt Lake City, Dr. Moss 
graduated from the University of 
Utah with a B.S. degree in physical 
education and, after a short period 
of high school teaching, received 
her M.A. degree from Columbia 
University with a major in health 
education. For six years she was 
instructor in hygiene at the Univer- 
sity of Utah and then became the 
first State Director of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Moving to California, she lectured 
at the University of California and 
then served as consultant in school 
health education for the State De- 
partment of Public Health and later 
as consultant in health education 
for the State Department of Educa- 
tion. During this period she se- 
cured her Ed.D. degree from Stan- 
ford University. 


Dr. Moss has served on a number 
of committees, among which are the 
Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the NEA and 
AMA; the Yearbook Commissions 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, which pre- 
pared Health in Schools; and the 
Undergraduate and Graduate Con- 
ferences on Professional Preparation 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. She has been 
a visiting professor at summer ses- 
sions in several universities. 

Her professional writing has in- 
cluded magazine articles and bulle- 
tin materials, as well as the contribu- 
tions to yearbéoks. She is a speaker 
of ability and has addressed groups 
throughout the United States. 


Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Director of 
Health and Physical Education in 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Public 
Schools, has been active in both 
AAHPER and Central District As- 
sociation affairs. She has been man- 
ager of the national convention in 
Kansas City and of the Central Dis- 
trict convention. 

Dr. O'Keefe has served as chair- 
man of several AAHPER and Cen- 
tral District sections. She is a past- 
president of the Missouri State Asso- 
ciation and _past-vice-president of 
Central District. She was also a 
member of the NEA National Com- 
mission of Safety Education and now 
represents AAHPER on the Babe 
Ruth Sportsmanship Program. 

Born in Dighton, Kansas, Dr. 
O'Keefe received a B.S. degree from 
Kansas State College, M.A. from 
Missouri University, and Ph.D. from 
the University of Iowa. She has 
done graduate work at Kansas, 
Northwestern, and Columbia Uni- 
versities. Several months were spent 
in Europe making a comparative 
study in health education programs. 

Beginning her professional career 
as health and physical education 
teacher in elementary and secondary 
schools, Dr. O’Keefe became a su- 
pervisor and later director of the 
department where she now is. She 
has been a supervisor and director 
of the Kansas City Municipal Play- 
grounds. 

Dr. has written several 
articles for national educational 
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magazines, including the JOURNAL. 
She is co-author of two books and 
has developed courses of study in 
health and playtime activities. 


Eva M. Seen, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Oregon State 
College, is a past-president of the 
Northwest District Association. She 
has served on many national com- 
mittees. 

Born in Sandoval, Illinois, she re- 
ceived a B.S. from Knox College, 
an M.A. from the University of Wis- 
consin, and the Ed.D. from New 
York University. Her professional 
experience includes secondary school 
teaching in Ellisville, Illinois, sum- 
mer session teaching at Illinois State 
Teachers College, and directing phy- 
sical education at Central State 
Teachers College in Wisconsin. She 
has also held numerous summer 
recreation and camp positions. 

Her contribution to the advance- 
ment of the profession has been con- 
tinuous since 1928, through leader- 
ship as officer or committee chair- 
man in the Wisconsin and Oregon 
State Associations, Northwest Dis- 
trict and National Association, as 
well as the Western Society of De- 
partments of Physical Education for 
College Women. 

She was associated with the Wo- 
men’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federations in the early 
period of its organization and con- 
tributed to the field of physical edu- 
cation through her efforts in the in- 
terests of girls and women in ath- 
letics. She was one of the pioneers 
in advocating and promoting the 
recreational phase of the AAHPER 
program with special emphasis on 
corecreation. 

For several years she was a mem- 
ber of the Oregon State Joint Com- 
mittee for Health and Physical Fit- 
ness and served on the Legislative 
Committee that formulated the pres- 
ent Oregon School Law of Health 
and Physical Fitness. She assists the 
State Department of Education as 
one of the consultants in health and 
physical education to school dis- 
tricts’ service education institutes. 
She is active in the promotion and 
raising of standards in the areas of 
camping and recreation in Oregon. 
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Style 1041 Shorts 


The importance of regulation costumes as a morale builder 
for any physical education program is widely recognized 
today. The question is - - - WHICH COSTUME IS BEST 
for your particular group? 


Smartly-styled, quality-tailored Aldrich physical education 
costumes cost only a little more than ordinary “gym togs” 
- - - add so much to the personal appearance and comfort 
of the individual and to her enthusiasm for her classes that 
once you've tried them, there no longer is a question - - - 
IT’S ALDRICH ALL THE WAY! 


Depicted here are 19 of the more than 50 Aldrich costumes 
now available for your selection. ‘Tops’ in materials, 
styling and construction, they offer a wide variety of san- 
forized materials and a full range of colors. Our complete 
catalog with sample swatches and price information is 
yours for the asking. 


Aldrich b Aldrich - luc 
1859 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUTFITTERS TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROFESSION SINCE 1912 
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Your AAHPER representative tells about 


THE 1951 CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


by DELIA P. HUSSEY 


T the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, held 
in Washington, D. C., April 30-May 
2, 1951, discussion areas centered 
around the theme “Working Togeth- 
er to Improve School-Community 
Programs for Children.” Seventy- 
two organizations and agencies were 
invited to send representatives to the 
conference, and a total of 57 school 
people, professional people outside 
the school, and others attended, con- 
tributing immeasurably to the dis- 
cussions on improving and co-ordi- 
nating in-school and_ out-of-school 
activities, which comprise the total 
learning experiences of children. 


Discussion Topics 


The discussion areas for the five 
Work Groups were based upon a 
summary of the responses previously 
submitted by the participants and 
were organized around the follow- 
ing topics: 

1) Providing Opportunities for 

Learning and Growing 

a) What are the interests and 
needs of elementary school 
children? 

b) How can school and non- 
school people work together 
to provide developmental 
learning experiences for chil- 
dren? 

c) How can community pro- 
grams be coordinated with 
school activities so that all 
will be working for common 
purposes that are for the best 
interests of children? 

d) What about children whose 
fathers are in the service, who 
have poor or inadequate hous- 
ing, whose families are on the 
move, or whose ties with the 
church are broken? 

e) How can non-school people 
help on curriculum planning? 

2) Enlarging and Coordinating 

Educational Opportunities 

a) How can all citizens plan and 
evaluate expanded school ser- 
vices, such as year-round pro- 
grams, school camping, out- 
door education, nursery 


3) 


5) 


b 


schools, child-care centers, 
health services, and recrea- 
tional resources? 

What can be done to improve 
opportunities for and educa- 
tion for wholesome use ol 
leisure? 

How can such media as tele- 
vision, radio, and movies be 
used intelligently and dis- 
criminantly? 


Meeting Shortages and Other 
Problems 


a) 


b) 


What can school and non- 
school people do to overcome 
existing shortages and other 
conditions that have detri- 
mental effects on children? 
What are next steps in meet- 
ing over-crowded conditions, 
rising costs, need for school 
construction, shortage ol 
working materials, and need 
for teachers in elementary 
schools? 

How can existing shortages 
needs be reconciled with the 
increase in taxes, the expand- 
ing uses of vital materials, and 
the shortage of manpower 
caused by defense production 
and armed services? 


Interpreting Elementary Educa- 
tion and Enlisting Public Sup- 


port 


a) 


c) 


How can all citizens interpret 
for the general public the 
needs of children and the ba- 
sic purposes and principles of 
elementary education? 

How can the public be helped 
in understanding the long- 
range influence and value of 
elementary school teaching? 
How can citizens be helped in 
evaluating objectively and in 
understanding that schooling 
today is different from that 
which they experienced? 


Finding Ways of Working 
Together 


a) 
b) 


c) 
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How can organizations and 
agencies work together? 

How can we clarify certain 
principles and techniques of 
organization? 

How can we fill the gaps and 
avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion? 


d) What leadership can schools 
offer community agencies and 
what leadership can the agen- 
cies offer the schools? 

Suggestions of Work Groups 


All of the groups took into con- 
sideration the present emergency and 
the continuing emergency, thereby 
projecting the discussion over a pe- 
riod of years. Recommendations 
were reviewed from recent impor- 
tant conferences, such as the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Conferences on 
Mobilization of Education, Confer- 
ences on the Impact of Mobilization 
on the Curriculum, Conference on 
Mobilization for Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
and the Conference on Day Care and 
Extended School Services. 

It was felt that the work of the 
various service agencies should be 
surveyed and made available to all 
groups in order to prevent wasteful 
duplication and to create improved 
coordination and understanding. 
The schools were criticized for call- 
ing upon other service agencies with- 
out having established clearly de- 
fined goals and directions. 

Suggestions were made on using 
every available avenue of communi- 
cation to obtain support for the 
schools. Lack of support indicates 
failure in informing the public suf- 
ficiently on such matters as modern 
practices, budget allocations, opera- 
tion costs, teacher shortages, class 
loads, and effective learning atmos- 
pheres for children. 

Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of getting members of the 
community into the school and of 
getting teachers out into the com- 
munity. The needs of each school 
and community will determine the 
type of organization, the procedures 
developed, and the method of edu- 
cation. However, all should partici- 
pate in the initial planning for max- 
imum interest and support. 

Greater recognition should be giv- 
en by the schools to the intelligent 
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A new liquid germicidal cleaner that cleanses, 
deodorizes, and disinfects at the same time has 
been developed by HUNTINGTON LABORA- 
TORIES, INC. The cleaner, Korex, combines 
soap, synthetic detergent, a germicide, a ‘‘wet- 
ting agent,’ and penetrant with water soften- 
ers and emulsifiers. With a phenol coefficient 
of 2, it kills Staph aureus, E. typhus and tu- 
berculosis bacteria, as well as bacteria of all 
other communicable diseases. It is highly con- 
centrated. Korex is effective on asphalt tile, 
cork, linoleum, rubber, leather, metal, terrazzo, 
and wood. 

Details and a sample may be obtained from 
Huntingt Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 


ington, Indiona. 


The ATHLETIC INSTITUTE has re- 
cently completed its 8th sports instruc- 
tion slidefilm, ‘Beginning Basketball,” 
and is now distributing it at cost. It 
has 7 units, with a total of 287 frames 
in full color. The complete kit, avail- 
able with or without transcriptions, 
includes an instructor's guide and a 
handbook for the student. Both are 


also y- 8 8 
Basketball” covers a history of basket- 
ball and an explanation of its rules, 
plus a detailed breakdown of the 
fundamental skills of the game. 

For further information write 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. 
State St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


A new Hand Manuometer for measuring hand 
grip strength, has been developed by FRED 
MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. With a maximum 
capacity of 200 pounds, the indicator scale is 
accurately marked in two-pound increments. 
Reading from each test remains in position 
until pointer is reset. The Medart Hand Manu- 
ameter is constructed of brass and is heavily 
chrome plated. All springs are protected by 
shields. Grips are grooved and shaped to fit the 
hand. 

For details and prices write to 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 De- 
Kalb St., Saint Louis 18, Missouri. 


The EDNALITE OPTICAL CO. has 
perfected a projection pointer which 
enables a lecturer to cast a sharp, 
clear arrow-image the full length of 
an auditorium while simultaneously 
operating the projector. The EdnaLite 
instrument in no way interferes with 
the subject matter. Completely ano- 
dized, the pointer is perfectly hand- 
balanced, with a feather-touch mo- 
mentary switch. It operates on 115 
volt AC with built-in transformer and 
comes complete with 25 feet of de- 
tachable cord, the whole contained in 
a fitted instrument case. 

Further inf ion can be obtained 
from the 
EdnaLite Optical Company, 105 
North Water Street, Peekskill, 
N. Y. 
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use of newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio, television, visual displays, and 
speech. Mr. John Miles from the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce illustrated a talk with some 
excellent techniques that could be 
used by the schools. He was of the 
opinion that too much acclaim has 
been given to the weaknesses in edu- 
cational programs without enough 
emphasis being given to the prog- 
ress that has been made. Citizens are 
usually interested in an on-going, po- 
tentially successful educational ven- 
ture. 

There was general agreement that 
teacher education institutions should 
include training and experiences in 
public relations and_ school-home- 
community cooperation. However, 
this alone will not ensure good prac- 
tice. The philosophy of a school and 
community in which the new teacher 
is placed will determine the carry- 
over and effectiveness of the coordi- 
nation that takes place. 


Method of Obtaining Summaries 

The participants approved highly 
of two processes used in obtaining 
the summaries of group discussions. 
The first was a work group inter- 
change in which each of the five 
groups was divided into sub-groups, 
A, B, C, D, E. All of the A’s met 
together, as did the other groups, to 
discuss the progress made, points of 
mutual interest, or to discover any 
undesirable overlapping. The last 
session was a panel and counter-pan- 
el discussion on the topic “What we 
have done; What we will do.” Two 
members were elected from each 
group—one to be a member of the 
panel and the other to serve as an 
interrogator or “heckler.” The in- 
terrogators sat opposite the panel 
members and attempted by questions 
to keep the discussion of the panel 
members practical and clear, or to 
raise issues that had not been cov- 
ered sufficiently. 

The conference was considered by 
all to be stimulating and worthwhile. 
It is hoped that wider representation 
will be obtained in the future so that 
more will benefit from working and 
planning with others. Appreciation 
is extended to the chairman, Simon 
A. McNeely, and his committee, and 
to the staff of the Office of Education 
for a well-planned conference. 
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1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. A 


A Sponge rubber cushion, 
means 
POSTURE FOUNDATION 


FREE! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 
ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... help for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 
72, Mass. 


The X-ray shows how “P-F”’ lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
and heels . . . extra quality army 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P-F” Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for "pg" Basketball Shoes made only % B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
for Baseball and Softball 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Three persons recently assume 
duties with national office 


Dr. Grorce F. ANvERSON took 
over his duties as the newly-appoint- 
ed Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the AAHPER in June, soon after 
the position was established by the 
Board of Directors at the Detroit 
Convention. 


Dr. Anderson is well qualified in 
both education and experience. He 
received his B.S. from Cortland State 
Teachers College and his M.S. and 
Ed. D. degrees from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Since 1948, he has been 
Dual-Professor of Liberal Arts and 
Education at Syracuse University. 

Prior to his professorship at Syra- 
cuse University, Dr. Anderson was 
director of physical education and 
athletics vice principal at Gorham 
Central School, New York, and 
served as Graduate Assistant in 
Physical Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, doing both teaching and re- 
search. 

During World War II, he was a 
naval officer for three years, partici- 
pating in several landing operations 
in the Pacific Area. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa and of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

Dr. Anderson has been active in 
both New York State and Eastern 
District Associations, serving on sev- 
eral committees. He has contributed 
articles to the Journal and Research 
Quarterly and has written chapters 
of the book Evaluation Materials in 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

In addition to his position as As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Dr. An- 
derson will handle advertising for 
the Journal of the Association. 

He is 37 years of age, married, and 
has one child. 

Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, newly ap- 
pointed Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education for the 
AAHPER, comes to the National 
Office staff with a varied experience 
in both school and community recre- 
ation. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1940, Dr. Kessel ce- 


ceived his Master’s in 1947 and Doc- 
tor’s in 1948 from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was one of the first per- 
sons to receive the Doctor's degree 
in the recreation curriculum at Co- 
lumbia. He has been teaching in 
the recreation curriculum at the 
Pennsylvania State College since 
1948, in addition to serving as a 
camp director in New York State. 
His recreation experience began 
with camp and settlement work in 
Ohio, where he was Waterfront Di- 
rector and Counselor at Hiram 
House Camp in Chagrin Falls, Ath- 
letic Director and Boys’ Worker at 
the Lexington Settlement in Youngs- 
town, and director of Lexington 
Camp for under-privileged children. 
During this time, he trained and di- 
rected NYA and WPA recreation 
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leaders assigned to the Lexington 
Settlement. 

Joining the Marine Corps in 1942, 
Dr. Kessel served as a paratrooper, 
company commander, and_ special 
service officer. He received the Sil- 
ver Star for his participation in the 
Iwo Jima operation. During the oc- 
cupation of Japan, he was made a 
Division Special Service Officer in 
charge of recreation and education 
for 20,000 men. In Hawaii and Ja- 
pan, he established schools to fur- 
ther the education of the enlisted 
men. 

Dr. Kessel is a member of Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa and Gamma Phi. 
Prior to his position at Pennsylvania 
State College, he was instructor in 
physical education at a Day School 
in New York City and director of 
the Carmel Country Club Day 
Camp, Carmel, N. Y. 

He is 33 years of age, married, and 
father of one child. 

Constance Rogers Luce has recent- 
ly been appointed Assistant Editor 
of the JouRNAL. Her experience in- 
cludes magazine editing, public re- 
lations work, and newspaper report- 
ing. 

Taking her major work in English 
at the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Mrs. Luce 
received her Bachelor's degree there 
and then did graduate work at the 
University of Morth Carolina, 


Chapel Hill. 


Before joining the national office 
staff, Mrs. Luce was Assistant to the 
Manager of the direct advertising 
department of a Washington, D. C., 
advertising agency. She has been 
program editor of Teleguide, a tele- 
vision magazine; public relations di- 
rector of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
YMCA; and a reporter for newspa- 
pers in Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Erie, Pa. 
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COTTON POOL SUITS 


4a? 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


NOW MADE IN TWO STYLES 


THE FORM FITTING MODEL 
STANDARD FOR YEARS _ SIZES 22 TO 46 
#147 SKIRTLESS, $21.00 DOZ. 

#1497 FRONT SKIRT, $30.00 DOZ. 
AND A NEW UPLIFT STYLE 


WITH HALTER TIE STRAPS 
#140 SKIRTLESS, $31.50 DOZ. 
#1450 FRONT SKIRT, $37.50 DOZ. 
SIZES: 32 TO 42 
KNIT OF TWO-PLY FINE COMBED YARN 
FAST VAT DYES 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET GREEN 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
OF FINE QUALITY YARN FAST VAT DYES 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 
#30 SKIRTLESS $16.50 DOZ. 
AND IN OXFORD GRAY 
#20 SKIRTLESS, $13.50 DOZ. 
SIZES 24 TO 42 


SEND FOR SWIM ACCESSORIES CATALOG B 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


am 6 THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY * 


Books For 
Better Health and Recreation 


HEALTH and 
HYGIENE 


A Comprehensive Study 
of Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion 


By LLOYD ACKERMAN, 


formerly of Western Reserve 
University 


The American Medical Association Journal says of this 
remarkable volume: “skillfully and successfully coordinates 
authoritative sources, so that the reader has an over-all picture 
of the complex subject of health and hygiene.” Offering a 
new conception of the magnitude and methods of hygiene, 
the book is ideal as a comprehensive text and reference for 
the college student. Includes both sides of controversial topics, 
ample factual support. 895 pages, 59 illus. $5.00 


CAMPING comer 


By ARTHUR H. DesGREY, City College of New York 


How to make camping and camp life comfortable, zestful, 
and free from hazard. This handy guidebook contains the 
experience of seasoned campers—practical ‘know-how’ that 
is indispensable to a successful camping vacation. Covers camp 
site selection, camp management, sanitation, first-aid, recrea- 
tion, etc. 171 pages, 53 illus. $3.00 


Health Education in Schools 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, 
Columbia University; and 


RUTH ABERNATHY, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Designed for both in-training teachers and those in the field, 
this book examines present traditional school practices, and 
existing social and cultural patterns. It explains the duties 
of health education personnel and the growing need for new 
types of personnel. The nature of the child, and operating 
areas of healthful school living, health service, and health 
instruction are described in detail. Techniques for measuring 
the health program are given. 316 pages, 23 illus. $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street « New Yark 10, N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER 1951, THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


OW can I determine what films 

and filmstrips are available 

for use in my classes? And how can 

I get them? These questions plague 
many teachers. 


What Is Available? 


If there is no audio-visual center 
serving your school, your best 
sources of information concerning 
films and filmstrips available for 
purchase, rent, or free are the Edu- 
cational Film Guide and the Film- 
strip Guide. These contain compre- 
hensive lists of films and filmstrips 
classified according to subjects and 
titles. 

It must be noted that since infor- 
mation about the content and pos- 
sible levels of use is frequently pro- 
vided by the distributor of the films 
and filmstrips, this information can- 
not be said to come from an unbi- 
ased source. 

The Educational Film Guide usu- 
ally gives the following information 
about a film: title; chief distributor; 
date of production; running time; 
sound or silent; available color 
prints; purchase or lease cost, or 
availability as free or loan material; 
accompanying guide, if any; possible 
levels of use; Dewey decimal classi- 
fication; a brief description of the 
content. 

In the Filmstrip Guide, users may 
expect to find the following infor- 
mation about a filmstrip: title; pro- 
ducer or chief distributor; date of 
production; number of frames in 
strip; silent or sound; accompanying 
guide or text; purchase cost or avail- 
ability as free or loan material; pos- 
sible levels of use; Dewey decimal 
classification; the series of which the 


IF you are looking for 


a FILM or FILMSTRIP 


You’ll want to read this page te see 
what's available and where to write 


material is a part, if there is a series; 
brief description of content. 

In the back of each guide is given 
a full list of all distributors named 
within the guide. The Educational 
Film Guide also has a section listing 
film libraries according to states and 
cities, as an aid to educators who 
wish to locate the nearest sources of 
rental and free films and filmstrips. 

Both guides are published annu- 
ally and are kept up to date by sup- 
plementary lists of new _ releases, 
published several times each year. 
The subscription cost for the Edu- 
cational Film Guide is $4 per year; 
for the Filmstrip Guide, $3. Both 
publications may be obtaiied from 
the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York 52. 


How Can I Get Materials? 


The guides list the chief distribu- 
tor. Since most filmstrips are pur- 
chased outright or are obtained as a 
gift from sponsoring agencies, the 
Filmstrip Guide as a general rule 
furnishes a prospective user all the 
information he needs. However, 
since most films are either rented or 
borrowed, it is usually desirable to 
locate the nearest and most reason- 
able rental source for each film. 

Here is a way to do this: 

1) In the back section of the Edu- 
cational Film Guide, look up all 
libraries within convenient mailing 
distance of your own location. 

2) Write each of these libraries 
for a copy of its film catalog. 

3) Use the catalogs to locate the 
nearest and cheapest source of each 
film desired. 

4) If a specific film you want is 
not listed as being available from 
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one of the nearby film libraries, write 
the chief distributor listed in the 
Educational Film Guide for the 
name and address of the nearest 
rental or loan source. 


5) Remember that many local or- 
ganizations that are not primarily 
film libraries often make films avail- 
able at little or no cost in order to 
further the purposes of their organi- 
zations. Film users should collect a 
file of information regarding such 
sources. They include: 

a) National, state, and local gov- 
ernmental organizations concerned 
with such areas as public library 
service, health, safety, etc. 

b) Nonprofit organizations, such 
as education associations, anti-tuber- 
culosis associations, community fund 
groups, museums, church organiza- 
tions, and the Red Cross. 

c) Business and commercial or- 
ganizations, such as the Dairy Coun- 
cil, photo shops, representatives of 
manufacturers, and many others. 

Schools can obtain continuing as- 
sistance in the selection and use of 
all types of audio-visual materials 
through affiliation with a state or 
regional audio-visual education as- 
sociation and through membership 
in the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the NEA. Member- 
ship in this department includes a 
subscription to Educational Screen, 
which frequently contains announce- 
ments of new films before they are 
listed by the Educational Film Guide 
and the Filmstrip Guide. 


Adapted from an article in 
NEA Journal, December 1950. 
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sical Education 
for Children 


ATHLETICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


Physical Education 
for 
Children 
of 


Elementary School Age 


From the TABLE OF CONTENTS 


1. — THE CHILDREN IN OUR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Who Are They? 

What They Are Like 

How Can We Help Them Grow? 

The Child's Needs 


II. — CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 
Introduction 
Guides Along the Way 
Safeguards in Physical Education 
Health 
Safety 
Special Precautions in Competitive Sports 
Program 
5-8 Years of Age — Kindergarten Through Third Grade 
9-11 Years of Age — Fourth Through Sixth Grade 
12-13 Years of Age — Seventh and Eighth Grades 
Competitive Sports 
A Geod Teacher 
Ill. — SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY WORK 
TOGETHER 
The Forces at Work 
Community Groups 
Working Together 
Facilities, Equipment and Supplies 


IV. — THE TEACHER 


The Teacher As a Person 

Professional Improvement of the Teacher 

The Teacher-Leader and the Community 

Finding New Teachers 

Selection and Guidance 

Professional Preparation 

Physical Education in the Elementary Schools—Who Shall Teach? 


V.— “TAKING STOCK” OF CHANGES IN BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


What “Taking Stock” Means 

The Necessity for “Taking Steck” 
Ways of “Taking Stock” 

The Child 

The Parent 

The Teacher 

The Administrator 


I. — THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMITTEES 

PARTICIPANTS 

CONSULTANTS 


Below Are The Sepotinne Which, Through Their Financial Support, 


Ace Carton Co., Seen. i. A. Corbin & Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 


Acushnet Process Sales Bedford, Mass. Forge 


Co., Chicago, i. seneral Fibre Box Co., West Spri field, Mass. 


Albany Feit Co., Albany, N. Cortland yd Co., Cortland, N. Y. seneral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, inn. 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Charles O. Cox Corp. Memphis, Tenn. seneral Sportcraft Co. Ltd., York, N. Y. 


American Felt Co., Glenville, Conn. Cramer Ch 


ew N. 


rk, John | City Radio, inc., New York, 
—_ Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton tachi, . H. Grad Mfg. Co., $. Louis, Mo. 


American Lawn Tennis, 
American Playground Device Pg Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Co., Chicago, ‘WU. 


Akron, Ohio 


Sunnison ros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Ashoway Line & Twine Mfg. R. 1. "Racquet Co., Ohio Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. deBeer & 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., 


J. Son, ‘Aibany, N We Hoas-Jordan Toled lo, Ohio 
i nis, Me. Glove & Mfg. Co., Inc., Des Moines, Hanna Manufacturing Athens, Ga. 
Mo. 


H. Harwood Sons, Natick, 


Racket Co., Pawtucket, | & Almy Chemicai Co., Mass. James Heddon’s Sons, Dowapiec Mich. 
. $. Barnes & Co., New York, N. ‘. Dexter-Wayne Co., Lansdale, Pa. Hillerich G Bradsby Ce, Louisville, Ky. 
Berkner Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Dixie Mercerizing Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N.Y. 
The Bike Web ‘Co., Chicago, mM. J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Il. 


Boys’ Life, New Yor! v. 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Pa. 


Dunlop Tire G Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. Horton Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, 1H. Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Co., Chicago, Il. Elbak vubtaing Ge Chicago, III. The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Burke Golf Co., Newark, Ohio Endicott 


Burton Manufacturing Co., Jas lo 
Calnap Tanning Company, 


Orp., ¥. Hughes-Consolidated, “inc., New York, 


Everlast, New York, N. Y. Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co., Cincieath ‘Ohio 
F. Fei Co., Na irberth, Pa. Hyde —— ee Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Il. Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. Industrial Sports Zour rene mm. 
Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. Felt N Manufacturing Co., New York, N.Y. Ivory ae Pea 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio int Co., Brockton, Mass. The Johnstown Kaitring min iit Co., Johnstown, 


Samuel Coane, 


Chicago penning Go, 0., Chicoge = The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. N. Y. 
Fred Medert Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Jones G Naudin, Inc. 


N. Y. 


Converse Rubber = vey mM. Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, i. 
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INSTITUTE 


Beginning 
Basketball 
Slidefilm 
Instruction Kit 


The sound, color instruction slidefilm, Beginning Basketball, is a 7-unit, 287-frame aid to teaching basketball and in- 
creasing an interest in the sport. It includes material on the history of the game, rules, passing, dribbling, shooting, pivoting, 
ball handling, receiving, and def. The technical consultants for this slidefilm were Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Harold E. “Bud” Foster, University of Wisconsin; and E. S. “Eddie” Hickey, St. Louis University, all 
representing the National Basketball Coaches’ Association of the United States. 


Beginning Basketball, like the seven previous sports instruction slidefilms produced by The Athletic Institute, is sold 
on a cost-of-print basis. The Athletic Institute hopes that the technical excellence of this slidefilm set, plus its low cost, will 
make it possible for more and more people to enjoy the fun of basketball by learning to play it well. 


Included as part of the slidefilm set are an Instructor’s Guide, and an introductory copy of the Student’s Manual. The 
kit can also be obtained without the records. 


Other Projects of The Athletic Institute .... 


“Physical Education for Children of Elementary School Age” and “Beginning Basketball” are but two of the many 
non-profit programs of The Athletic Institute designed to further the cause of athletics, physical education, and recreation. 
The Athletic Institute has motion pictures on community recreation; complete teaching aids on archery, badminton, base- 
ball, bowling, tennis, golf, tumbling, and will soon have aids on volleyball; guides to motion picture films; a guide to plan- 
ning sports facilities; a guide to floodlighting; reports on national conferences on professional training; a booklet on 6-man 
football. Write for The Athletic Institute’s free catalogue. 


Make Possible The Non-Profit Programs of The Athletic Institute 


Arthur Kohn Co., New York, N. ¥ 


. National Vulcanized sige Ce, Wilmington, Del. Slazengers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Knox Reeves Advertising, Inc., Mi hii Leath 


Nocona, Texas Skinner G Sons, New York, N. 

Minn Nonpariel St. Louis, Mo. Son g Co., Say, 
Senaghe: G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ade, Ohio 
The Kroydon Co., ay lewood, N. J. Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. ae iSpelding & Bros., Inc., ro York, N. Y. 
Lacon Woolen Mills, Chicago, III. Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. Spauld ing Fibre Co., Chicago, I! I. 
we Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. Pennsyivania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. The Sporting Goods ‘Deal ler, St. hous, Mo. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Mass. C. iillips, Inc., Stou jnton, Mass. The Sporting News, St. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. Powers N Ww , lowa Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 
MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio A. H. Pugh Printing to. Cincinnati, Ohio Stali G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Rawlings Manufacturin "Co. , St. Louis, Mo. Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Magnan Corp., Attleboro, Mass. Geo. A. Reach Co., Phi ladeiphia, Pa. Inc., ‘Newton Upper Falls, 

Ma rba, Inc., Buffalo we Red Fox — Co., (Division of Cullum & Boren 
Marshall Clothing Co., Butler, Ind. Co.), Dallas, Texas H. & Son, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Martin G Martin, Chicago, itt. Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, Textile Yarn os Chic 
Frank J. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., Gate A. Richardson, Inc., west Mansfield, Tober Baseball Mf. ‘9. co, g Conn. 

New York, N. Y. Mas: True Temper Corp., Clevela , Ohio 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. cote 4 Riddell, Inc., Chicaso, Ill. Union Welt Corp., Chicago, mM. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, II. United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y¥. 
The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. Sond Knitting Mills Co., —_> mM. Universal Bleacher Co., Cham ign, iM. 
National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. © Tanning Co. Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, | iM. 
National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 


Napa 
J. Schoettle €o. iladelphia, Pa. Virginia Rubatex Div American Indus- 
National Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y. Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. tries, inc., Bedford, Va. 


National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, The Seamless Rubber €o., New Hoven, Conn. W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los foam, ag 


representing all its sporting goods dealer Roebuck & Co., Chicaze, in. Western Auto Supply Kansas C 
members. . S. L. Shuttlecocks Co. Altoona, Pa. Co., Chicago, lil. 
National Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, Werner, Inc., © tone, Inc., Mem is, Tenn. 
Wis. Ed. W. Simon Co., New Y Vierihingtom Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an associate membership comprised of a considerable number of sporting 
goods dealers, geographically spread throughout the United States. Space does nol allow listing of these dealers individually, 


209.8. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois | This seal, the “pride-mark” of 


The Athletic Institute, identifies tts members 
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HEALTH 


The Nurse in the Camp Program. National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 2 
Park Ave., New York. 1951. 38 pp. 50c. 

This pamphlet wilk-help a nurse decide 
whether she wants to be a camp nurse and 
will help camp management decide what 
kind of a nurse to employ and where to 
find her. The pamphlet should help the 
camp nurse to do effective work in the pre- 
vention of accidents, to promote health pro- 
tection, to further the development of 
health in every way, as well as to care for 
the sick and the injured. 


Good Health for You and Your Family, ed- 
ited by E. Patricia Hagman. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 
304 pp. $3.75. 

This is a guide to family health, dealing 
with problems of physical well-being: how 
to keep well, how to feel well, and how to 
look well. 

It has been prepared from publications 
of the Health and Welfare Division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Adventure in Mental Health, edited by Hen- 


ry S. Maas. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway. 1951. 334 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is focused on a mental health 
program in a military psychiatric setting. 
Implications for civilian social welfare serv- 
ices are wide and explicit. This report of 
a significant period in the development and 
recognition of psychiatric social work 
should stimulate a reappraisal of current 
objectives and practices in mental health 
and social welfare. 


Personal Health and Community Hygiene, by 
Harold S. Diehl and Ruth E. Boynton. A 
revision of Healthful Living for Nurses. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St. 1951. 468 pp. $4.50. 

This revision places greater emphasis 
than the original book upon the problem 
of community hygiene, in line with the 
present tendency to stress the importance 
of the nurse’s relationship to any commu- 
nity health program. The primary pur- 
pose is to introduce the student or grad- 
uate nurse to the specific health hazards in- 
volved in the profession and to demon- 
strate how they can be met. 
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Human Relations in the Classroom, Course III, 
by H. Edmund Bullis. Delaware State So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, 1404 Franklin 
St., Wilmington, Del. 1951. 250 pp. $3.00. 

In common with previous human rela- 
tions textbooks in this series, this book has 
30 complete lesson plans and 6 teacher aids. 
The teacher aids give background material 
and suggestions to help the teacher con- 
duct human relations courses. Some of 
them are: “The Emotional Orphan,” “Men- 
tal Health of the Teacher,” “Emotional 
Problems of Students,” and “In-Service 
Training in Human Relations.” 


Safety in Physical Education for the 
Classroom Teacher. National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education and AAH- 
PER. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 20 pp. 
illustrated. 50c. 

This bulletin was prepared to help 
classroom teachers in elementary 
schools who are responsible for the 
physical education program of their 
classes. It shows the general princi- 
ples involved in introducing and 
teaching new activities, presents and 
solves problems which may be en- 
countered, and suggests procedures 
and standards that will enhance the 
safety of the child at play. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball, by Hy 
Turkin and S. C. Thompson. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 
620 pp. $5.00. 

In addition to an all-time register of 
players and managers, this book covers, 
among others, the following topics: history 
of baseball, administration, rules, World 
Series, playing hints from famous stars, and 
a bibliography. 


Defensive Football, by Frank Leahy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 
1951. 220 pp. $3.50. 

Basic defensive tactics and patterns in 
football are dealt with in this book. The 
author analyzes what makes various of- 
fenses click and then shows how to set up 
defenses against them. Specific plays for 
the quarterback, ends, tackles, guards, and 
backs are discussed in separate chapters. 


Balance and Rhythm in Exercise, by Maja 
Carlquist and Tora Amylong. New York: 
The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St. 1951. 144 
pp. $3.50. 

Translated from the Swedish by Made- 
leine Hamilton, this book is beautifully il- 
lustrated with more than 200 drawings by 
George Lagerstedt. It presents Maja Carl- 
quist’s program of training for younger 
children, leading to the advanced work 
demonstrated by the Sofia girls in their re- 
cent tour of this country. 

Rhythm is the keynote of the modern 
Swedish program of physical education. 
The theory is here developed in a series of 
lessons for free activity in the elementary 
school. 


Synchronized Swimming, by Fern Yates .and 
Theresa W. Anderson. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 140 
pp. $3.50. 

This book shows how synchronized swim- 
ming strokes, stunts, and patterns may be 
used for beginning and advanced swimmers 
as a teaching tool in classes, demonstra- 
tions, pageants, and competition. More 
than 300 underwater photographs of swim- 
mers illustrate the strokes. Over 60 draw- 
ings give diagrams of formations and pat- 
terns. 

Among topics covered are: how to syn- 
chronize water skills and routines to music, 
selection of accompaniment, how to pre- 
pare for a pageant or competition, and 
how to use patterns and techniques for 
creative work. 


RECREATION 


The Executive Role in YMCA Administration, 
edited by Gren O. Pierrel. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway. 1951. 540 
pp. $5.00. 

A co-operative enterprise of the YMCA’s 
Association of Secretaries, analyzing the ad- 
ministrative processes of the YMCA, de- 
scribing the relationships of the executive 
to these processes, and defining his func- 
tions. The book is organized into five main 
parts dealing with the partnership of the 
YMCA, executive leadership in a period of 
change, basic elements of administration, 
technical aids for the management of build- 
ings and services, and a summary conclu- 
sion. 


Public School Camping, by James Mitchell 
Clarke. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. 184 pp. $3.00. 

In this volume the City and the County 
of San Diego record the purposes, tech- 
niques, and results of their school camping 
program. In addition, an analysis is pre- 
sented of the values of camping as an ex- 
tension of public education and an ap- 
praisal of methods by which those values 
may be realized. The material in the book 
is based upon the practical experience 
gained by the City and County of San Di- 
ego in organizing and administering two 
public school camps; Camp Cuyamaca for 
sixth grade children and Palomar Moun- 
tain Camp for students in Junior and Sen- 
ior high schools. 
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The Camp Program Book, prepared for the 
National Recreation Association by Cath- 
erine T. Hammett and Virginia Mussel- 
man. New York: Association Press, 291 
Broadway. 1951. 380 pp. $5.00. 

A book emphasizing camp programs as 
a whole, it offers suggestions for activities 
that can be developed out of natural situa- 
tions. The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: Planning for the Camp Program, 
Living in the Out-of-Doors, Related Pro- 
gram Activities, Composite Programs, and 
Specific Plans for Programs. 


GENERAL 


Action for Curriculum Improvement. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. Department of the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 1951. 244 pp. $3.50. 

This is the action story of pupils, teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators and others 
working co-operatively toward improved 
programs of living and learning. Frontier 
principles and practices now being devel- 
oped in American schools are described in 
detail. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Ambulation: Physical Rehabilitation for Crutch 
Walkers, by Kenneth A. Dening, Frank S. 
Deyoe, Jr., and Alfred B. Ellison. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 
24th St. 1951. 188 pp. $3.50. 


The Jaycee Tennis Work Manual. Jaycee 
Sports and Recreation Program, Hugh 
Egan, Jr., Director, 299 South State Street, 
Suite 1724, Chicago. ‘cvised 1951. 


A Century of Growth. The Historical De- 
velopment of Physical Education for Wom- 
en in Selected Colleges of Six Midwestern 
States. Educational Transitions Committee 
of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for Wom- 
en. 57 pp. $1.00. Available from Miss 
Dorothy McNeill, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Jim Konstanty, by Frank Yeutter. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 
181 pp. $2.50. 


The World Series and Highlights of Baseball, 
by Lamont Buchanan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave. 
1951. 256 pp. $3.95. 


Golf Techniques of the Bauer Sisters, by Dave 
Bauer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave. 1951. 89 pp. $2.95. 


100 Handy Hints on How to Break 100, by 
Mike Weiss. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave. 1951. 118 pp. $3.00. 


Life Adjustment Booklets. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Facts About Alcohol. 48 pp.; 
How You Grow. 40 pp.; Your Children’s 
Heredity. 48 pp. 40c each. 


A Guide for the Health Counselor in the 
Vocational High Schools of New York City. 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 104 pp. 


It Starts in the Classroom. A public relations 
handbook for classroom teachers. Nation- 
al School Public Relations Association, A 
Department of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 64 pp. 
$1.00. 


Tested School and Community Breakfast Pro- 
gram Activities. Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 
South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 1951. 
32 pp. 

Civil Defense Guide for Minneapolis Schools. 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 1951. 37 pp. 


Here's Your Answer—Health Education Re- 
sources, Community Welfare Council, Mil- 
waukee County, Milwaukee, Wis. 1951. 30 
PP- 


Leadership and Participation in Large Group 
Meetings, Bulletin No. 4 of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, sponsored by the NEA and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 1951. 17 pp. Pub- 
lication Sales Department, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 50c. 


The Child in the Rural Environment, by Fannie 
Wyche Dunn. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 253 pp. $2.00 paperbound, 
$3.00 clothbound. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 1951. 
151 pp. $3.00. 


* Teen-age Problems 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


© Physical Fitness 
* MentalConditioning 


* Sex Education 
* Diet & Exercise 


* Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


maqazine 


TODAY'S HEALTH 
Dept. A, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Information on 


Questions. 


() 8 Mo. for $2.13 () 9 Mo. for $2.40 


[) 10 Mo. for $2.60 


Group Rate enclose the subscription checked below. 
Scheel Plan | (©) Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 
sent on request | class room use, including sample Di ion Topic Q 
—including 
room Discus- | Street 
sion Topic City Sate 


1 Yr. for $3.00 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(} 2 Yrs. for $5.00 C) 3 Yrs. for $6.50 
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ESULTS of the AAHPER Voca- 
R tional Guidance Committee's 
study of placement of undergradu- 
ate majors in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation for the two- 
year period of 1949 and 1950 are 
summarized below. 


Purpose and Procedures — 

The purpose of the study was to 
note national placement trends in 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation; and to provide information 
to teacher education institutions 
which may be of value with respect 
to problems of admission, orienta- 
tion, counseling, curriculum revi- 
sion, and placement. A question- 
naire was prepared and distributed 
through the Committee district rep- 
resentatives. Replies were returned 
to the Committee chairman for tabu- 
lation, interpretation, and prepara- 
tion of the report. 


Summary of the Study 


1) Number of institutions cooper- 
ating in study (representing all 
six districts) — 

1949: men’s departments, 58; 
women’s departments, 56; total 
schools, 71; 

1950: men’s departments, 59; 
women’s departments, 58; total 
schools, 82. 


2) Number of graduates report- 

“a 

1949: men, 2,169; women, 759; 
total, 2,938; 

1950: men, 2,282; women, 622; 
total, 2,821. 

The Mid-west, Eastern, Central, 

and Northwest Districts are grad- 

uating proportionately more men 

than women. The Southwest and 

Southern Districts are graduating 

proportionately more women than 

are the other districts. 


3) Placement of graduates in full- 
time employment— 


Type of Employ- 


ment 1949 = 1950 
Colleges 172 100 
Secondary Schools. 1,349 1,243 
Elementary Schools 281 266 
Recreation 85 62 
Allied Work 

(YMCA, etc.) 82 43 
Health Education 

(full-time) 14 


PLACEMENT TRENDS: 


Report of the 1949-50 AAHPER 


Veterans Adminis- 


11 8 
6 18 
Total placed 2,084 1,802 
Total unplaced 367 
Total not desiring 

positions (not 

known) 298 
Total full-time 

graduate study 361 354 

4) Salaries 


The over-all picture shows a slight 
downward trend in salaries. 

1949 =1950 
Highest for men. $5,6001 $5,000 
Highest for women. $4,200 $5,800 
Lowest for men $2,000 $1,800 
Lowest for women _ $1,520 $1,500 
Average for men $2,750 $2,675 
Average for women $2,500 $2,475 


5) Coaching requests for men in 
order of rank— 


1949 1950 
a) Football a) Football- 
b) Basketball Basketball 
c) Track-Base- (tied) ? 
ball (tied) Baseball 
d) Wrestling c) Track 


e) Swimming d) Wrestling 


6) Teaching-coaching combination 
ranked in order of requests— 


1949 


Men Women 
a) Coach and Phys. Ed. only 
Phys. Ed. 
b) Coach and 


Phys. Ed. and 
Acad. Subj. 


Acad. Subj. 


1$12,000 professional football salary reported 
not regarded as representative. 

“There was an increase in calls for basketball 
coaches in 1950. 
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on national placement 


by the Chairman, 


c) Phys. Ed.and Coach and 


Acad. Subj. Phys. Ed. 
and 
d) Phys. Ed. Coach and | ~ 
only Acad. Subj. | 
e) Coaching Recreation 
only 
1950 
Men Women 
a) Coach and Phys. Ed. only 
Phys. Ed. 
b) Coach and Phys. Ed. and 
Acad. Subj. — Acad. Subj. 
c) Phys. Ed. Health and 
only Phys. Ed. 


d) Phys. Ed.and Rec. Leader 
Acad. Subj. 


e) Health and Health and 


Phys. Ed. Acad. Subj. 
{) Coach and Health Ed. only 
Health Ed. 
g) Rec. Leader Coach and 
Phys. Ed. 


tied 


and 
h) Health and Coach and 
Acad. Subj. — Acad. Subj. 
i) Health Ed. Coach and 
only Health Ed. 


Academic teaching ranked in 
order of requests— 
1949 
Men Men 
a) Soc. Sci. English 
b) Math. and Hist. and Home 
Gen. Sci. Econ. (tied) 
(tied) 
c) Biol. Sci. Soc. Sci. 
d) History Biol. Sci. 
1950 
Men Men 
a) Gen. Sci. English 
b) Biol. Sci. Gen. Sci.-Hist. 
(tied) 
c) Soc. Sci. Biol. Sci. 
d) Math. Soc: Sci. 
e) History 
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Vocational Guidance Committee 


trends in the three areas 
ARTHUR 8S. DANIELS 


The possibility exists that calls for 
academic teaching will vary some- 
what year by year according to im- 
mediate needs. It would take longer 
than a two-year period to show real 
trends. 


8) Placement outlook for majors 
in 1951 as compared with 
1950— 

Men: better, 31; same, 11; poorer, 

7; don’t know, 6; 
Women: better, 21; same, 24; 
poorer, 1; don’t know, 2. 

The placement outlook for men 
for 1951 was reporied as better for 
two main reasons: 1) replacements 
will be needed for men leaving posi- 
tions for military service; 2) it was 
anticipated that nearly 50% of 1951 
men graduates would be entering 
military service, thereby reducing 
job candidates by almost half. 

Forty-seven (47) respondents indi- 
cated that they anticipated an aver- 
age of 47% of 1951 men graduates 
would be called to the service upon 
graduation. Three respondents in- 
dicated 100% of their men gradu- 
ates would be called. Low salaries 
in some cases caused men to seek 
other work. Twenty-seven (27) men 
respondents indicated that vacancy 
notices for men specified low draft 
call expectancy; twenty-four (24) re- 
plied such was not the case. Place- 
ment of women graduates is expect- 
ed to remain good because the de- 
mand still greatly exceeds the supply. 


Suggestions of Respondents 
Men: The three most frequent 
comments were: 1) The National 
Association should take steps to raise 
professional standards of teacher ed- 
ucation in our field; 2) Some help 
is needed on the matter of selective 
admission in order to raise the qual- 


ity of candidates in our field; 3) 
Help is needed on the local level for 
administrative and parental support 
for physical education. 

Other significant comments varied 
widely. Some of them follow: “In- 
formation is needed on state certifi- 
cation requirements at various levels 
for both majors and minors... . 
Physical education is a stepchild 
compared with athletics and fares 
poorly with respect to time, money, 
and personnel. . .. Some national 
help on recruitment of high-quality 
teaching candidates is needed. . . . 
Publish placement data dealing with 
types of teaching combination re- 
quests. . . . The armed forces will 
solve our placement problem for the 
next few years... . / Administrators 
are discriminating against graduates 
of military age. . . . This placement 
data is of great value in orientation 
courses. . . . Train men teachers for 
elementary schools. ... More thought 
is needed on dual certification for 
grades four through twelve.” 


Women: The women respond- 
ents commented as follows: “De- 
mand still greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. . . . Eighty percent of women 
graduates marry and leave jobs. . . . 
We need a national campaign to re- 
cruit more women teacher candi- 
dates. . . . Administrators need to be 
impressed with the need for health 
and physical education. . .. We need 
more support on the local level. . . . 
Placement of young teachers in 
“problem schools” drives them from 
the profession. . .. We need more in- 
formation on job opportunities. We 
need more information on teaching 
combinations. . . . Young teachers 
need follow-up on the job counsel- 
ing and guidance. . .. Where are the 
positions in health education? 
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Committee Suggestions 

The difficulty encountered by 
many schools in completing the 
questionnaire indicates that there is 
a poor liaison between some place- 
ment bureaus and departments of 
physical education. Many were poor- 
ly informed on basic placement data 
in their own institution and geo- 
graphical areas. Many requests for 
help on the national level require 
data and action which could only 
come from the local level. It is be- 
lieved that many teacher education 
institutions could exploit more fully 
the local resources for information 
on placement and thereby improve 
placement effectiveness. 


Committee Recommendation to 


the AAHPER Board of Directors: 


1) The work now being done on 
the national level to raise grad- 
uate and undergraduate profes- 
sional standards of training in 
health, physical education, and 
recreation should be vigorously 
continued. 

2 


— 


Working relationships with the 
National Committee, Future 
Teachers of America should be 
established with a view to im- 
proving the quality of teacher 
candidates in our field. 

Wider attention should be in- 
vited to the informative NEA 
Research Bulletin for October 
1950 entitled, Personnel and 
Relationships in School Health, 
Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 
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Members of Committee 1949-50 

The AAHPER Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee members during 
1949 and 1950 were: Miss Carol 
Hooper, Public Schools, Redlands, 
California; Miss Theresa Anderson, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Miss Margaret McCall, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama; Mr. Nel- 
son Walke, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Mrs. Jane Duffalo, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Helena, Montana; Mr. Charles Hert- 
ler, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Montana; Mr. Frank L. Oc- 
tavec, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Mr. Arthur S. Dan- 
iels, Chairman, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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MONTHLY 


Home Nursing and First Aid 


The American National Red Cross has 
issued a report for the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1951, on home nursing and 
first aid instruction. 

According to the report, a large number 
of school systems have incorporated home 
nursing instruction into the curriculum. 
By the end of June there were 11,634 au- 
thorized instructors, many of whom were 
teachers in schools and colleges. Thou- 
sands more are needed. Information regard- 
ing instructor-training for teachers and 
details of the program can be obtained 
from local Red Cross chapters. 

More than one million certificates were 
issued for completion of first aid courses 
during the fiscal year. A large portion of 
these were issued as a result of participa- 
tion in this program by thousands of 
schools and colleges, and a number of 
schools and colleges have included first aid 
in the curriculum. American Red Cross 
chapters throughout the country are pre- 
pared to assist schools in planning first aid 
programs and in training instructors. 


New Children’s Bureau Chief 


Katherine F. Lenroot has resigned as 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. Her suc- 
cessor is Martha M. Eliot, M.D. For the 
past two years, Dr. Eliot has been serving 
as Assistant Director General of the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Eliot had been 
apointed Assistant Chief of the Bureau in 
1934 and was made Associate Chief in 1941. 
In these capacities she headed the Health 
and Medical Services of the Bureau which 
included material on child health and the 
crippled children’s program under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Dr. M. G. Candau of Brazil has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director General of the 
World Health Organization in charge of 
advisory services following the resignation 
of Dr. Martha Eliot. In his new capacity, 
Dr. Candau will direct all the various serv- 
ices being rendered by WHO to countries 
through public health teams, disease con- 
trol demonstrations, consultants, training 
centers, and fellowships. 


Army Pathology Building 


\ new building to house the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology will be erect- 
ed on the grounds of the Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C. The Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology is made up 
of Laboratories of Pathology, the American 
Registry of Pathology, the Medical Tllustra- 
tion Service, and the Medical Museum. 
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REPORT ON 


Rheumatic Fever Declines 


The American Heart Association reports 
a more hopeful outlook for rheumatic fe- 
ver. Evidence is accumulating that there 
has been an amelioration in the frequency 
and severity of rheumatic fever during the 
past ten years, and it is unlikely that this 


| represents merely a cyclic abatement in the 


natural course of a disease. It is hoped 
that, in the foreseeable future, new and al- 
ready promising measures for the preven- 
tion and arrest of rheumatic fever may 
become widely effective. 


World Health Assembly 


The Fifth World Health Assembly will 
begin at Geneva on May 5, 1952. Technical 
discussions have been scheduled on the 
economic value of preventive medicine and 
~methods of health protection for local 
areas as determined by health, social, and 
economic needs of the population. The 
1951 expenditure level has been raised from 
$6,150,000 to $6,497,400 to provide relief 
for the civilian population of Korea and 
for Turkish refugees from Bulgaria. The 
Executive Board of the World Health Or- 
ganization has requested that work be ini- 
tiated on four new international health 
regulations to deal with the following prob- 
lems: (1) the control of malaria insect sec- 
tors in international traffic; (2) sanitation 
standards at airports; (3) international 
pharmacopoeia; (4) legal protection of in- 
ternational nonproprietary names of drugs. 


YMCA Journal Anniversary 


The Journal of Physical Education, the 
official publication of the YMCA Physical 
Education Society of North America, this 
year celebrates its 50th anniversary. The 
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AAHPER and the National YMCA Physi- 
cal Education Society are affiliated organi- 
zations. Sharing experiences and ideas 
through the years has developed close co- 
operation between the AAHPER and 
YMCA and their publications. Our Asso- 
ciation congratulates The Journal of 
Physical Education, and offers the magazine 
our enthusiastic support and best wishes. 


Recreation Therapists Needed 


The Califorpia State Department of 
Mental Hygiene needs recreation therapists 
to plan and direct recreation programs in 
the state hospitals. Those in the field of 
recreation and physical education who have 
had a year’s full-time paid experience in 
leading recreation work of a varied nature 
and who have the necessary educational 
and personal requirements are eligible for 
such positions. 

Persons interested are urged to write to 
the California State Personmel Board at 
Sacramento for information concerning the 
continuing examinations to be held 
throughout this year. California residence 
is not required. 


TV Sponsor for NCAA Games 


The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation has selected Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation as sponsor for televising NCAA 
football games this fall. 

NCAA’s selection of a sponsor is based 
on three factors: (1) the willingness and 
ability of the sponsor to arrange a sched- 
ule of telecasts which would accommodate 
the research requirements of NCAA; (2) 
the sponsor's interests and associations in 

(Continued on page 57) 


Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
thythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and oriental 
themes 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 


singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 
218 South Wabash 


Ave., Chicago (4), Hl. 
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HLETIC EQUIPMENT 


D te man 


FUMEST IN THE 
MANUIATTUSING COMPANY ST. 


The ideal garment 


LFOTAR dance work! 


Made of “Durene” Multiple 
Mercerized Cotton. 

Sizes 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon, 
Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 


) Price $3.95 


Manufacturer to you prices on: 
Ballet Tutus leotards 
Practice Togs Tights 
Dance Belts Tunic Sets 
Garter Belts Midriff Sets 


Complete line of Sandals, Ballet Slip- 
pers, Toe & Tap Shoes, Lastex Tights 
and Hose. Batons, Castonets and 
Tambourines, etc. 


Send for Our Free Catalog! 


A. Chitiba Co. 


5719 18th Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


FREE BOOKLET 


In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quolity and unvorying 
performance. 


OC | SHOES 
a it's 
3 | 1607 Broadway + New York 19, N. Y. 
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U. S. Army Sergeant, Fort Benning, ex- 


AAHPER’s Past-President 


describes the 


WOMEN’S TOUR 


U.S. Military Training 
Centers, May 1951 


plains use of apparatus to Dr. Ainsworth. 


AST spring invitations to visit the 
L Military Training Centers were 
issued by the Department of Detense 
to 34 women concerned with large 
organizations in this country. 

The invitation stated the purpose 
of the trip as: “. . . to make it possi- 
ble for the women leaders of nation- 
al organizations to view at first hand 
the training programs of the Armed 
Forces and the conditions under 
which Service men and women live 
and work, and to give them an op- 
portunity to meet and talk with the 
officers in charge of the training pro- 
grams and the young recruits enter- 
ing the Service. We have felt that in 
view of the greatly increased num- 
bers of young men and women now 
going into the Services and the pres- 
ent concern of American families in 
the drafting of 18-year-old men, such 
factual information would be of vi- 
tal interest to American women, and 
that the large national organizations 
constitute a most important channel 
for the dissemination of such infor- 
mation.” 


Beginning the Tour 

We 32 women members of the tour 
gathered at the Pentagon Monday 
morning, May 7, where we were 
“briefed” for the tour. General Mar- 
shall stopped on his way to Congress 
to greet us briefly and to express his 
belief in the importance of having 
the women of our country know of 
the plans and the methods of train- 
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ing of young men and women in the 
military centers of our country. Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg then gave us in 
more detail the plan and purpose of 
our tour. She stressed the point that 
we were free to see what we wished 
and to talk with anyone we chose. 

We flew off from Washington that 
afternoon and returned the follow- 
ing Saturday at 4:30 p.m. During 
that time we visited the Navy at 
Great Lakes (Chicago), the Air 
Force at Lackland Air Base (San 
Antonio, Texas), the Army at Fort 
Benning, Georgia (near Columbus) , 
the Marines at Parris Island, South 
Carolina (near Beaufort), and the 
WAC at Fort Lee, Virginia (near 
Richmond) . 


Program at Each Center 

At each center it was arranged for 
us to see the living quarters, recrea- 
tion and religious centers, health, 
hospital areas, and above all, the 
work of both recruit and officer 
training. The Commanding Officer 
always met the group as it arrived. 
At all the centers we were given a 
very helpful and intelligent briefing 
about the various types of training 
available. In spite of the fact that 
the plan at each center was some- 
what similar, the total effect was not, 
for each branch of the Service had 
first of all a different function and 
secondly a different method of ap- 
proaching the problem—that of the 
training of the youth of America. 


by DOROTHY AINSWORTH 


Navy. The Navy, which we visit- 
ed first, has a very pleasant relation- 
ship among the groups on the sta- 
tion. The WAVES look happy and 
are certainly full of health and good 
spirits in their recreation centers. 
This, I should add, does not mean 
lack of discipline, but perhaps less 
formality save when needed. They 
snap to with ease and know their 
Navy etiquette down to the last shoe- 
string. The religious centers were 
particularly impressive, and we saw 
the whole living setup, some classes, 
fire fighting, and other parts of the 
program. 


Air Corps. Our second visit was 
to Lackland Airbase. Here the 
classes are coeducational. A woman 
is not there particularly to fill a 
place in the Women’s Air Corps but 
because she has enough brains and 
ability to stay in the Air Force. She 
takes the same tests and training as 
the men, save for minor differences 
and she is expected to keep up with 
the pace of the whole training cen- 
ter. 

The tests to show for which of the 
eight Air Corps professions the man 
or woman is best suited were most 
interesting, the illustration of them 
by miniature exhibits being very in- 
formative. One outstanding feature 
of the visit was a class in citizenship 
in which the young men in training 
had to conduct discussions, make im- 
portant decisions, and then justify 
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these. Here the factors of responsi- 
ble citizenship were actually put in- 
to practice. 


Fort Benning. At Fort Benning 
we were indeed impressed by the 
careful plan to give us as individ- 
uals a chance to explore this huge 
Army station. The wives of officers 
of the post acted as hostesses and 
some invited us to their homes. 

At Fort Benning we saw more of 
the actual work and training of the 
men than at any other center. We 
saw actual practice on che range, 
then the steps in training of mem- 
bers of the paratroops. The care and 
precision and gradual progression in 
this training were most impressive, 
as was the conditioning of the 
troops. It is good teaching. We also 
toured the area where they are 
trained to jump. Then we saw a 
whole Red Cross field setup. Next 
we saw the rangers who were using 
their rifles on very close targets. We 
were interested to learn that the 
ranger and paratroop services are 
entirely made up of volunteers from 
the ranks. 

Finally we saw an engineers’ com- 
bat battalion and all its field equip- 
ment. Men were stationed at each 
piece of apparatus or machine to ex- 
plain its use. Cooking outfits, bull- 
dozers, and even a machine shop on 
wheels were shown. This visit was 
interspersed with some very pleasant 
social occasions, as was the case in 
each training center. 


Marine Corps. Next we flew to 
Parris Island, South Carolina, to the 
Marine Corps. This was again a 
most interesting experience, where 
we saw the work, living quarters, 
recreation centers, some drill, etc. 
We toured the interesting points of 
Parris Island: the range, the bivouac 
area, drill field, hobby center, etc. 


WAC. Our last stop was at Fort 
Lee, where we visited the Women’s 
Army Corps. Two things were par- 
ticularly impressive: the girls on pa- 
rade with their all-WAC band, and 
the girls in their slacks out at the 
bivouac area. But perhaps even more 
impressive was the quality of the 
WAC officers. These women, one 
could see, had come through train- 
ing and discipline. Their skill and 
precision, and at the same time their 
ease, were admirable. 


Pep Up Your Gym Program with | 


CHAMPION. PHYSICAL ED UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design, $8.80 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. All athletic colors in 
84QS stock. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design, $10.80 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
qiee to order. Navy/Gold in stock. Sizes 


With design, $24.60 Doz. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist (144” webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 
$8.25 Doz. 
With design, $10.20 Doz. 


COLORS Elastic waist (1%4” webbing), 
KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. colors. 
Sizes 24 to 40. 
$9.60 Doz. 
With design, $11.40 Doz. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 
DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


Summary 

At each center, our visit was in- 
structive and profitable, owing to 
the guidance of the commanding off- 
cer and the other officers. However, 
our opinions were not made for us. 
We were impressed by the care, the 
facilities, opportunities of the men 
and women now being trained by 
the Department of Defense because 
we saw them. We saw on this trip 
some excellent teaching and _ train- 
ing and admirable recreational and 
religious opportunities. 
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The course in citizenship was to 
me extremely significant. If this 
leads to an appreciation of the basic 
values of our type of government 
and the understanding of the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of member- 
ship in a democratic society, then 
the Department of Defense will have 
done something deeply significant 
for the young men and women of 
this country, in addition to fulfilling 
its fundamental task of preparing 
them to serve in the preservation of 
peace. 
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Are teachers 
as close 
to the girls 


as they think? 


This term you can establish a new 
intimacy with your students by a frank 
explanation of the menstrual process— 
always a troubling subject to adolescent 
= A carefully organized program 
or teacher-pupil discussion is available 
on request. 

“How Times Have Changed” is a 
manual prepared for teachers’ use. This 
describes the function of menstruation. 
Shows how normal and natural it is. 
Clears away out-moded fears. Gives spe- 
cific instructions for the menstrual period 
including exercises, baths and general 
care. Anatomical illustrations. Medical 
reports. Bibliographies. 

Also described is the Tampax method 
of monthly hygiene. Tampax discards 
the external pad and belt—all outside 
encumbrances. Girls want this freedom 
and you can confidently endorse their 
use of Tampax, with the authorization 
of many important doctors. Booklets for 
students and samples of Tampax in this 
free offer. See coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by" 
Good; Housekeeping 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JH-91-U ; 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Please send the free material checked. () Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.”’ 
oO Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies. © Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 

Name 

Schoo! Address 


City . State 


A Tribute to the 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


by BEN W. MILLER 


HORTLY after the American 

Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation be- 
came a Department of the National 
Education Association in 1937, an 
appeal for funds was made to the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
to subsidize the work of a health 
education consultant in the head- 
quarters office in Washington. 

For an organization that had just 
added health to its title, it was time- 
ly and appropriate that funds be 
sought to expand its interests and 
lactivities in health education. The 
National Tuberculosis Association 
reacted favorably to the appeal, and 
funds. for the health education serv- 
ice became available on January 1, 
1939. The service began four 
months later with the employment 
of Miss Bess Exton as the Health 
Education Consultant. 

Miss Exton served well until May 
1948, when she resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Elizabeth Avery, the 
present consultant. All of us know 
of the fine quality of work she has 
been performing. 

The grant of funds by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association was 
$5,000 annually until the demon- 
stration project showed real signs of 
being successful. In keeping with a 
sound administrative principle for 
such projects, the grant was then 
reduced annually by $500. This year 
the last $500 was made available. 

Over the period of 13 years, since 
the inauguration of the project, 
$15,600 has been granted. 

The demonstration project has 
proved conclusively three things: 

a) It has justified the need and 
shown the values of the health 
education service. 

b) It has set a pattern for the 
Association and stimulated the 
establishment of consultants in 
the other two major areas of in- 
terest and activity of the Na- 
tional Association, namely, in 
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physical education and women’s 
Athletics and in recreation. 

c) It has demonstrated that the 
finest working relationships can 
exist over a long and continu- 
ous period of time between one 
of the finest voluntary health 
organizations and the _profes- 
sional body which represents 
largely the school and college 
interests and activity in health 
education. 

When the grant was made in 1939, 
Miss Louise Strahan was Director of 
the Health Education Service of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
When she retired, Miss Vivian V. 
Drenckhahn, an experienced, well- 
known, and very capable leader suc- 
ceeded her. 

It was my happy privilege to work 
with Miss Drenckhahn in relation 
to the joint project. I am sure that 
Dr. Neilson and Dr. Troester will 
confirm that it was likewise their 
privilege. 

To you, Miss Vivian Drenckhahn, 
I wish to express on behalf of the As- 
sociation and all of its members our 
sincere appreciation for the inspira- 
tion, foresight, encouragement, and 
financial help provided by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association to 
our Association. We thank you per- 
sonally for the part you played in 
the project. Please convey to your 
staff and to your Board of Directors 
our most grateful thanks. 

We hope that the Association mer- 
its-the confidence and faith that your 
Association has had in it. I am sure 
that in the historical records of our 
Association and in our hearts will 
be recorded always a deep sense of 
gratitude for the help you have 
given. Again we thank you very, 
very much. 

Adapted from a paper presented 

at the Final General Session, Fri- 

day, April 20, 1951, 56th annual 

Convention of the AAHPER, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 52) 


the Sield of education; and (3) financial 
arrangements. 


Women’s Lacrosse Tour 

Representatives of the U. S. Women’s La- 
crosse Association began a playing tour of 
the British Isles August 27, and will con- 
tinue the tour through October 16. 

Members of the USWLA are for the most 
part directors of physical education and 
play through local lacrosse associations in 
the area where they teach. 

The tour will take the U. S. women 
through the various sections of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, hospitality be- 
ing arranged through the British Ladies’ 
Lacrosse Clubs. A feature will be partici- 
pation at the annual Lacrosse Week, held 
at Roedean School, Brighton, England, 
where the top players and _ instructors 
gather for advanced technique and coach- 
ing instruction. 


Babe Ruth Foundation 

The establishment of an annual Babe 
Ruth home run award to the leading home 
run hitter in the major leagues was an- 
nounced recently by officers of the Babe 
Ruth Foundation. 

The home run award will be one of a 
series of annual events planned by the 
Foundation to assure the perpetuation of 
Babe Ruth's name as an example of 
achievement and sportsmanship. The home 
run trophy, itself, in the form of a huge 
silver bat, will be inscribed with the names 
of all past major league home run leaders 
starting with the Babe’s 1927 record set- 
ting season of 60 home runs. 

The National Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Program receives a grant each year from 
the Foundation. The program is jointly 
sponsored by the AAHPER and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

One of the major events carried out by 
the Foundation recently was the Babe 
Ruth Memorial Day radio-television broad- 
cast August 16—a nationwide program. 


YMCA Chairman 


Appointment of the Rev. John Oliver 
Nelson of Yale University Divinity School 
as committee chairman of Association Press, 
publication department of the National 
Council of YMCA’s, has been announced. 
In his new capacity Dr. Nelson will guide 
a publishing program that includes books 
in the fields of health and physical educa- 
tion, camping, recreation, leadership, and 
counseling. 


NSWA Editorial 


The June issue of The Rider and 
Driver carries an editorial by the NSWA on 
“Work and Development of Rating Centers 
Held Under Sponsorship of Committee on 
Riding.” 

The article reports on the aims of the 
NSWA in conducting the rating centers, 
gives an account of the ten rating centers 
which have been conducted up to this time, 
and indicates plans for expansion. 


4 
Sure! Maintenance Me 


HARD TO GET... 


doesn’t cost me a cent. 


are so hard to find. 


That’s why | depend on 


MAINTAINEER 


Why “buck” the problem 
when you can relax with easy-going Hillyard Floor Care. Simpli- 
fied Hillyard Care substitutes “know-how” for brawn . . . easier 
methods save man hours of work . . . specialized chemical 
products perform with “behind-the-ears” thoroughness . . . when 
I need help—Hillyard sends along a trained floor expert to lend 
a hand on the job . . . his straight-from-the-shoulder advice 


YOU CAN’T BEAT SERVICE LIKE THAT 
any day in the week—particularly NOW when good maintenance men 


% Talk over your maintenance program with a Hillyard 
Maintaineer today. Get the benefit of his years of special- 
‘ized experience. Learn the Hillyard way to maximum 
maintenance with a minimum crew . . . and reduce those 
costs as much as 50%. Write for Free Hillyard Help. 


HILLYARD 


SERVICE 


“on your staf \ \ 
not your payroll” /\ 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Branches in Principal Cities 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
for 
ARCHERY e RIDING e DANCE 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
For complete information write: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16Aj New York 11, N.Y. 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY BQ) 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, count 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music wi 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, 1701 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SCRAMBALL 
The exciting table game proving se popular 
in recreation centers. Suitable for all age 
groups. Send for information and free triat 
offer. 
Cc. T. OSTERBERG 
Rt. 2, Shawano, Wis. 


FOLK DANCE GUIDE 


1952 edition in preparation. Groups and 
classes may obtain free listing in directory. 
Write to: Folk Dance Guide, Department 
H, Box 342 Cooper Station, New York 3, 
N. Y. Please state day of meeting, hours, 
admission fee. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

the cooperation of “physicians” by 
asking “a physician” of his acquain- 
tance to serve as the medical mem- 
ber of the school health planning 
group. This has two fallacies. In the 
first place, a school health program 
is not limited to the school or school 
system. It is a community affair of 
interest to a great many people and 
agencies concerned with the school, 
and any attempt to confine it to the 
school defeats its purpose. Secondly, 
“a physician” speaks only for him- 
self as an individual. 

The invitation to participate in 
planning activities should be direct- 
ed to the local medical society. Its 
representative is then empowered to 
speak for the group on_ policies 
which are to some extent binding on 
all members. Local physicians will 
accept the decisions made by their 
designated spokesman, but will in- 
variably be critical of the individual 
appointed as their spokesman by 
outside persons. From my observa- 
tions, I feel the same reasoning can 
be applied to the selection of a den- 
tal representative on the planning 
group, as well as representatives from 
certain nonmedical interests. 

The successful use of physicians on 
a school health planning group re- 
quires some understanding of what 
they have to offer and how they will 
want to offer it. In knowledge of 
medicine and the patterns of prac- 
tice acceptable in your community, 
your physician is the best informed 
person, although sometimes, because 
of the language problem previously 
mentioned, it may be difficult to un- 
derstand the concepts he is express- 
ing. On the other hand, your under- 
standing of community organization, 
interagency relations, administrative 
procedure, and the structure of the 
school community are considerably 
beyond the physician’s. He has equal 
difficulty understanding you. 


Scope of Health Program 


The title of this paper intentional- 
ly refers to “school health programs” 
rather than the restricted 
“school health services.” In my opin- 
ion, the three arbitrary areas of 
health service, health education, and 
healthful environment are insepara- 
ble. Certainly the physician’s major 
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interest is in health service, but 
every service has an educational con- 
tent, either at the time it is per- 
formed or in the preparation or fol- 
low-up related to it. Health educa- 
tion is not pure. 

Though health teaching in the 
school is the responsibility of the ed- 
ucator, health education in the 
broader sense is an area that can jus- 
tifiably concern the physician. If giv- 
en the opportunity, he can be a val- 
uable consultant in helping you plan 
the curriculum, and he himself can 
learn to do health teaching during 
his contacts with his patients and 


, their families. It is important that 


health educators teach the 
things as the physician does. 


same 


The school environment may also 
seem foreign to the physician’s in- 
terests, but even here he can contrib- 
ute. He sees the end results from 
such conditions as poor lighting, 
faulty posture, accidents, and im- 
proper emotional situations in the 
classroom. He will be quick to rec- 
ognize that the teacher is the most 
constant environmental factor in the 
classroom and will have much to of- 
fer in the correction of what used 
to be considered a purely adminis- 
trative problem. We cannot arbi- 
trarily subdivide the school health 
program into the educator's part, the 
physician’s part and the health of- 
ficer’s part. Though the interest of 
one may dominate in a given area, 
all are interested and have more or 
less to offer. 


This concept was well expressed 
in the report on the Second Nation- 
al Conference of Physicians and 
Schools.” 


“Broad differentiation of the re- 
sponsibilities of the health depart- 
ment, department of education, 
and the medical society may be 
made on the basis of function. 
The task of the school is to teach, 
of the health department to pre- 
vent disease and to protect com- 
munity health, and of medical so- 
cieties to advance medical care. 
The education department has 
important contributions to make 
to general planning of medical 
service within the school’s juris- 
diction, but just as teaching tech- 
niques and methods are educa- 
tional functions, diagnostic and 
treatment services and the stand- 
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ards of supervision for the proper 
use of these services are medical 
functions. . . . The health depart- 
ment, department of education, 
and the medical society should 
realize that cooperation must be 
a three-way process and thai all 
three groups should participate in 
every step from initial planning 
to final execution.” 


In summary, I should like to stress 
a few points that are generally 
agreed upon as essential to the plan- 
ning of a good school program. We 
must first accept the concept that the 
school and the children with which 
it is concerned are a community re- 
sponsibility. In this community the 
first responsibility rests with parents. 
Associated with them in raising their 
children are, among others, the 
school and its educators and admin- 
istrators, the physicians and dentists 
who serve certain needs of the fam- 
ilies, and the health department 
which provides certain protections 
to the family. All are vitally inter- 
ested in the healthy development of 
these children, but their professional 
specialization leads them to = ap- 
proach the problem from different 
directions. 


School health programs, embrac- 
ing as they do health education, 
health service, and healthful envir- 
onment, can be planned and exe- 
cuted more effectively when all of 
these interests have an opportunity 
to contribute according to their spe- 
cial ability. Each can strengthen the 
other in his particular responsibil- 
ity, and through the pooling of their 
respective abilities in joint planning, 
the administrative problem of indi- 
vidual responsibility can be solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned 
and to the advantage of the children 
being served. 


The above article is adapted from 
a paper delivered April 6, 1951, 
before the Health Division of the 
Central Section, AAHPER. 


‘Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., Donald A. Dukelow, 
M.D. Physician Participation in School Health 
Services. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1950. 


"Dean F. Smiley, M.D., Fred V. Hein, Ph.D. 
First National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1948 (2nd edition). 

8Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., D. A. Dukelow, M.D. 
Second National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1950 (2nd edition). 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


William P. Happ 


Receives Merit Citation 

Elizabeth Halsey, chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at the University of 
lowa, received a citation of merit in recog- 
nition of public service from the University 
of Chicago at an alumni assembly held on 
June 9. Miss Halsey was cited for her work 
in physical education, recreation, and citi- 
zen activities. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


New developments in audio-visual tech- 
niques and equipment were presented to 
school teachers and administrators attend- 
ing the four-day Audio-Visual Workshop 
conducted by the University of Iowa on 
June 25-29. 


Kansas Kathryn McKinney 


Recreation News 


Three recent developments in Kansas 
spotlight recreation activities: (1) Passage 
of an amendment to the Kansas recreation 
enabling act of 1946 permits any Kansas 
community, regardless of its size, to par- 
ticipate in a tax-supported community rec- 
reation program. (2) Release of the “Sur- 
vey on Community Recreation in Kansas 
During 1950” indicates that 23 Kansas 
towns were sponsoring a year-round recrea- 
tion program during 1950. (3) Manhattan, 
Kansas, has been selected by the United 
States Department of State as the scene of 
a documentary film describing how “A City 
Grows with Recreation.” The film will be 
shown throughout Marshall Plan countries 
in Europe. 


Kansas City Appointment 
Walter D. Roy has been appointed Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education in Kansas 
City, Kansas, to replace Merle Henry, who 
left his position to serve with the Air Force. 


‘EASTERN DISTRICT 


Carl Willgoose 


Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut. Max H. Andrews 


AHPER Elections 


E. George Van Bibber, director of the 
School of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, was elected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut AHPER at the con- 
vention held at the state YMCA Camp 
Hazen on June 1-3. Over 150 educators 
attended, 

President Van Bibber succeeds Carl 
Fischer of the University of Connecticut. 
Other officers are: President-Elect — Ruth 
Byler, associate consultant for health and 
physical education, State Department of 
Education; Vice-President for Recreation— 
William Cooke, director of recreation for 
the city of Meridan; Vice-President for 
Physical Education—Matthew Barberi; and 
Vice-President for Health—Leroy O'Neal 
of New Haven. 

The association chose three vice-Presi- 
dents-Elect: Max H. Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, for Recreation; 
Hope Smith, Windaham High School, for 
Physical Education; and Dr. Alice Donne- 
ly, State Teachers College, for Health. 

Dr. C. J. Prohaska, head of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education for 
the State Department of Education, was 
named secretary and Jean Hayes, associate 
director of health education and recreation 
for the YWCA in New Haven, was named 
treasurer. 
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Summer Dance Session 
Registration for the fourth annual School 
of the Dance held at Connecticut College 
was double that of last year's session, ac- 
cording to Ruth Bloomer, co-director of 
the school with Martha Hill. Students at- 
tending the session, held during July and 
August in New London, represented ap- 
proximately 65 schools and _ colleges 
throughout the country. Martha Graham, 
Charles Weidman, Louis Horst, Doris 
Humphrey, and the Jane Dudley-Sophie 
Maslow-William Bales Trio were among 
members of the faculty. 


Maryland Ethel E. Sammis 


AHPER Meeting in October 


The annual meeting of the Maryland 
AHPER will be held on October 19 as a 
section of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association Conference. 

The meeting will open with the lunch- 
eon and business meeting at Baltimore City 
College, at which time the R. Tait Me- 
Kenzie Awards will be presented to mem- 
bers who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions in the fields of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

The afternoon programs will be divided 
into three sections. The health section will 
consider “The Emotional Aspects of the 
School Child.” The elementary physical 
education program consists of creative 
rhythms, classroom group activities, sport 
skills, lead-up games and self-testing activi- 
ties. The secondary school program for 
women will include demonstrations of 
fundamental sport skills and a demonstra- 
tion of techniques and playing of speedball. 
The men’s program will stress soccer skills 
and fundamental gymnastic skills. 


Massachusetts Mary J. Moriarty 


WAA Conference 


The annual conference for the Women’s 
Athletic Associations of the State ‘Teachers 
Colleges of Massachusetts will be held at 
Fitchburg State Teachers College in Oc- 
tober. Eight colleges will be represented by 
students and faculty delegates. 


Hockey Meets 

Scotland's touring hockey team will be 
welcomed in this country when it plays its 
first game here with the Boston Field 
Hockey Club on October 3 at Wellesley 
College. 

Other hockey events scheduled for 
Wellesley include the college hockey play- 
day to be held by the Boston Field Hockey 
Association on November 3, and the na- 
tional tournament of the United States 
Field Hockey -Association, planned for the 
Thanksgiving weekend, November 22-25. 


New York _. Carl E. Willgoose 


New Syracuse Gymnasium 
The new Syracuse University Gymnasium 
replacing the one that was burned by fire 
in 1947 will be opened this month. Said to 
be one of the most up-to-date gymnasiums 
in the country, the building includes such 
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RHYTHM Records 


Bassett-Chesnut Album 
3-10"-78 RPM Records—6 Sides 


Designed for classroom teacher use in 
elementary creative rhythmic activity. 
Excellent for Rhythm instrument work. 
Used iin hundreds of schools. Produced 
by teach for classroom 
teachers. Guide included. Order from 
Bassett-Ch k Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Washington. Price $6.20 post- 
paid. 


MANUFACTURING OUTFITTERS 
FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


@ GIRLS GYM SUITS 
@ SHORTS 
@ SHIRTS, ETC. 


HANOLD’S 


@ PROMPT SERVICE 
@ QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
@ DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


BE SURE BEFORE YOU BUY 


Sead for Fall Catalog 


Hanold Outfitting Co. 


STANDISH, MAINE 


ARO Gym Uniforms 


Save Your Students Money 
Buy The Finest Complete 
4 Pc. Uniform Available 


ONLY $27.00 per dz. 
You Save $4.75 per dz. 
Individual Prices Doz. 
Richard Smith “‘T’’ Shirts $7.50 
Pepperell Gym Shorts 12. 
Bike No. 59 Supporters 6.75 
Ballston Gym 5.50 
Your School or Group Name and 
Design Printed in Any Color. 
PRINTED SPORTSWEAR Doz 
Sweat Shirts—tleece-lined $18.50 
Cardigans——2 patch pkts. 27.50 
Girls’ Polos—exclusive 13.50 
(Samoles on Reavest) FREE Snortswear Cataleque 


RICHARD SMITH CORP. 


217 Centre Street 


New York 13, N.Y. 
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features as: a main floor covering 17,000 
square feet; a glass-enclosed pool, eight- 
lane, 50 by 150 feet, with a balcony that 
seats 800 spectators; and a fully equipped 
room for corrective individual physical 
education adequate for serving a large stu- 
dent body. 


Pennsylvania. Elmer B. Cottrell 


Recreation Conference 


Over 175 school, municipal, and indus- 
trial recreational leaders attended the 
fourth annual Pennsylvania Recreation 
Conference held on May 9-11 at Nittany 
Lion Inn, Pennsylvania State College. Con- 
ference speakers included Dr. Harold D. 
Meyer, director, North Carolina Recreation 
Commission; Dr. Hugh B. Masters, direc- 
tor, Division of Education, W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation; and Conrad L. Wirth, assistant 
director, National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Pittsburgh Educator Honored 

The long service career of Charles Law- 
rence Walsh was praised as several hundred 
friends honored him at a testimonial din- 
ner on June 14 in Pittsburgh. Mr. Walsh 
retired on August | as Director of Physical 
Education and Health in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, after 39 years of energetic 
effort for the welfare of youth. 


He served as vice-president and president 


‘of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Asso- 


ciation and had been a member of the 
Association’s Board of Control since 1931. 
Mr. Walsh is nationally known for his in- 
terest and development of volleyball as a 
sport and as a pioneer in the advancement 
and recognition of cross-country gymnastics 
and swimming. 


Rhode Island John H. Osterberg 


Second AHPER Conference 


The second annual state conference on 
health, physical education and recreation 
was held at the Rhode Island College of 
Education on April 30, 1951. 

Principal speakers were Dr. Arthur A. 
Fsslinger, director of physical education, 
Springfield College, whose topic was “Physi- 
cal Fitness Programs in Times of Emergen- 
cies”; Miss Elsa Schneider, specialist in 
health instruction and physical education, 
U. S. Office of Education, who spoke on 
physical education on the elementary 
school level; and Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, New York 
City Division of Child Welfare, who spoke 
on educational philosophies. 

The first Rhode Island Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion Honor Award for distinguished service 
to the profession was conferred upon Dr. 
Charles Bernard Lewis. Both Dr. Lewis 
and Dr. Michael F. Walsh received life 
memberships in the Association. 

New Officers for the Rhode Island 
AHPER were unanimously elected as fol- 
lows: Presideni—Rev. William M. Delaney, 
director, Catholic Youth Organization, 
Providence; President-elect—Westcott E. S. 
Moulton, director of physical education 
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and recreation, Brown University; Past- 
President—Mrs. Bertha M. B. Andrews, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Rhode Is- 
land College of Education; Vice-President 
for Health—Evelyn F. Prince, Department 
of Physical Education, Mount Pleasant 
High School; Vice-President for Physical 
Education—Arthur J. Nooney, Department 
of Physical Education, East High School, 
Pawtucket; Vice-President for Recreation— 
Carl V. Slader, Director of Safety, American 
Red Cross, Rhode Island Chapter; Trea- 
surer—Henry C. Reeves, Department of 
Physical Education, Cranston; Recording 
Secretary—Anna E. Caldwell, Department 
of Physical Education, Central Falls School 
Department; Corresponding ‘Secretary — 
Mary C. McInerney, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Central High School, Provi- 
dence; and Editor of Bulletin—John H. 
Osterberg, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Providence Public Schools. 


Vermont Peggy Jones 


Fall VAHPER Meeting 

The annual fall meeting of the Vermont 
AHPER will be held in connection with 
the VEA Convention in Burlington on Oc- 
tober 5. Alice H. Jackson, Springfield, will 
preside over the business meeting. A panel 
on “Let’s Face the Issues in Physical Educa- 
tion,” with Thomas Sarchiste, Bristol, as 
chairman, will follow. Films on boys’ soc- 
cer, girls’ speedball, badminton, and win- 
ter sports will be shown. 


School Nurses to Meet 

The Vermont School Nurse Association 
will meet during the VEA Convention in 
Burlington on October 5. Chairman of the 
meeting will be Cherry O. Bleakney of 
Springfield. Esther Martinson, director, 
Public Health Nursing Division, State De- 
partment of Health, will be the speaker. 


Dale Harman 


Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mlinois Maura Conlisk 


Univ. of Illinois Appointment 


Charles K. Brightbill has been appointed 
professor of recreation in the School of 
Physical Education at the University of H- 
linois, effective September 1. Mr. Bright- 
bill comes to his new position from the 
Federal Security Agency, where he served 
as Director of Defense Recreation. 
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Indiana Virgil Schooler 


State Northwest District to Meet 


Teachers interested in health, physical 
education, and recreation attending the 
Northwest District meeting of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association are invited to 
the special session on health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation at the Whiting High 
School October 26 with Frank Kurth, Ho- 
bart, as chairman; Paul Thorne, Hobart, 
secretary, and John Patrick, East Chicago, 
chairman-elect. 

Dr. Leon Krantz, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will speak on “Trends in Physical 
Education,” and Miss Ethel R. Jacobs, di- 
rector of the Division of Public Health 
Nursing, Indiana State Board of Health, 
will discuss “The Duties of the School 
Nurse.” 

A luncheon meeting will be addressed by 
Herb Lahr, business manager of the East 
Chicago public schools, who will talk on 
“Athletic Financing.” 

Following the business meeting, Malcolm 
McClelland, School of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, will speak on “Working Together te 
Solve Health Problems in the National 
Emergency.” 


Discuss Health Services 


The State Conference for Physicians and 
School Administrators of Indiana to be held 


on September 26 in the Claypool Hotel, . 


Indianapolis, will consider the various re- 
sponsibilities for school health services in 
Indiana. The meeting is sponsored by the 


State Medical Association, State Board of 
Health, State Department of Public In- 
struction, and related groups. 


Michigan Randolph W. Webster 


1951-52 Officers Elected 


Elected officers for 1951-51 for the Michi- 
gan AHPER are as follows: 

President—Ada Kennard, Detroit; Prési- 
dent-elect—Dr. Raldolph Webster, Michi- 
gan State College; Vice-President for Phys- 
ical Education—C. T. Van Dalen, Midland 
Public Schools; Vice-President for Health— 
Dr. Thelma Bishop, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Vice-President for Recreation—Arthur 
T. Carty, Northeastern High School, E. 
Lansing; Secretary-Treasurer—Marie Hart- 
wig,- University of Michigan; Membership 
Secretary—Margaret Mordy, Wayne Uni- 
versity; First Year Member-at-Large—Dr. 
Delia Hussey, Division of Instruction, De- 
troit; Second Year Member-at-Large—Mrtrs. 
Jean LaBelle, Grand Rapids; Senior Mem- 
ber-at-Large—Dr. Randolph Webster, Mich- 
igan State College; Representative of the 
State Department—Julian Smith, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Advisors— 
Charles Forsythe, State Director of High 
School Athletics, and E. Dale Kennedy, 
Michigan Education Assoc.; Immediate Past 
President-——Joseph Moran, Holland. 


Activities for the new year were tenta- 
tively planned at a council meeting held 
at Haven Hills, June 1 and 2. The year’s 
program includes two regional workshop 
conferences, one in the fall at Haven Hills, 


If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C.J. Cooil, Mgr. | Member of N.A.T.A. 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 


Activity group leaders, program directors, agency 
administrators, educators. 


2 publications for the price of one. 
RECREATION WORLD 
Box 181A, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N. Y. 


1951-52 Official Basketball Guide 


NSWA GUIDES 
The National Section on Women’s Athletics announces 
three sports guides now available 


1951-53 Official Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide 
1951-53 Official Recreational Games—Volley Ball Guide 
50¢ each 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio Visual. A card catalog of 110 films, film- 
strips, and slides, including sources. 


$1.50 


forty frames each. 


Planned for Fall Publication 
Girls’ Basketball for Beginners. A set of six filmstrips of approximately 


Special Events in the School Program (Revised). 
Order from NSWA 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Educators and Recreation Leaders Through- 
out the Country Have Discovered This. .. 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
D DURLACHER 


Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community... 
th HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
series of square dance records. 

* 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 


standing callers, ED DURLACHER. 


* 
The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 


—"“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 
ALL records are guaranteed against 
breakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Write 
today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-1 Freeport, N. Y. 
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Square Dances 
‘ Folk Dances 


October 4, 5, and 6, and one in the winter 
at Higgins Lake, November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1. The annual convention which 
is also to be of a workshop type will be 
held at Grand Rapids, Pantlind Hotel, on 
February 28, 29 and March 1, 1952. 


Ohio . E. Landis 


Summer Workshops 

Five of the six teacher-training institu- 
tions co-operating with the State Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in connection with the Extended Health 


THE SQUARE DANCE 


Revised Edition 


CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT 
SQUARE DANCE MANUAL 


288 Pages of 


and Mixers 


with diagrams and instructions 


$2.95 plus 20c postage 


3 ORDER FROM 


THE BEST-FORD CO. 
5707 W. LAKE ST. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


FOOT 


The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


Executive Offices 


1612 Broadway, at 49th St... New York 


dgencies in Principal Cities 


New York ¢ Boston © Chicago 


Los Angeles « Hollywood « San Francisco 


Education Project for Ohio, held summer 
workshops in 1951. These were held at 
Bowling Green State University, Miami 
University, Kent State University, Ohio 
State University, and the University of 
Cincinnati. 


New AHPER Officers 


The following are the officers of the West 
Virginia AHPER: President—F. A. Fitch, 
Marshall College; Vice-President — Nelle 
Waters, Fairmont State Teachers College; 
Secretary - Treasurer — Louise McDonough, 
Marshall College. 


New Medical School 


A new medical school will be organized 
at the University of West Virginia in Mor- 
gantown, by decree of Governor Okey L. 
'Patterson on June 30. 


— DISTRICT 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


19th Annual Convention 


The i9th annual convention of the 
Southern District took place on February 
28 and March 1-2, at the John Marshall 
Hotel in Richmond. The following officers 
were elected for 1951-52: President-elect— 
Elizabeth Moore; Vice-President of Health 
—Harold Jack; Vice-President of Physical 
Education—Llioyd Messersmith; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Recreation—Guy Nesom; Members- 
at-Large—Zeb Vance (two years) and Eliza- 
beth Autrey (one year). Incoming presi- 
dent was Dr. Charles Spencer, who had 
been chosen president-elect the previous 
year. 

The presentation of the District's Honor 
Awards was held at the first general ses- 
sion. Award recipients included David K. 
Brace, University of Texas; Elliott V. 
Groves, former state director, Richmond; 
Thomas FE. McDonough, Emory University; 
Mrs. Jessie G. Mehling, state director of 
health and physical education, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; and Jackson R. Sharman, 
University of Alabama. 

Atlanta has been selected as the host city 
for the 1952 conference, to be held on Feb- 
ruary 27-29, at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Cecil Moon, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion, Atlanta Public Schools, is convention 
manager. 


WURLITZER 


JUKE BOXES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


for either free play 
or coin operation 


for LUNCH ROOMS 
for GYMNASIUM ROOMS 
for RECREATION ROOMS 
for SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


150.00 


and 

up. 
Each Machine 
Carries An 
Unconditional 
Guarantee To 
Be In Perfect 
Mechanical 
Condition. 


Keep Your Pupils 
Happy! Order | 
Your Schoo! Pho- 
nograph Today! 


LIEBERMAN 


MUSIC CO. 
257 Plymouth Avenue North 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


In b track, rd 
and any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested 
Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. . « for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. . « for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. . « for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygieni itati ‘ou d d be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, . 
" Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” 
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Florida 


Janet Wells 


FSU Physical Education Doctorate 


Florida State University announced in 
June that a doctoral degree in physical ed- 
ucation is now available to candidates who 
complete the University’s recently initiated 
course of graduate study toward such a 
degree. 


Virginia. Harold Jack 


Sweet Briar Riding Center 


Fourteen participants and several observ- 
ers registered for this year’s week-long rid- 
ing rating and instruction center at Sweet 
Briar College. Successful candidates were 
to receive ratings in various grades as in- 
structors of riding, in accordance with 
fundamental standards established by the 
committee on riding of the AAHPER. 


SOUTHWEST 


Margaret Klann 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
for Women 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


Arizona Katherine Kraft 


Annual Aquacade 


The Women’s Athletic Association and 
the Physical Education Department of the 
University of Arizona presented the Desert 
Mermaids, honorary swimming organiza- 
tion, in their annual aquacade May 21 and 
22, entitled “Continental Splash.” 


All-Sport State Competition 


University Week, three days of competi- 
tion in high school baseball, tennis, golf, 


and track and field events, was held in 
Tucson, Arizona, May 3-5. Nine Class A 
schools and 30 smaller schools sent an esti- 
mated 600 athletes to compete in the 
events, sponsored by the University of 
Arizona. 


First N. Arizona Playday 

The first playday for high school girls of 
northern Arizona on April 28 brought 207 
girls from Prescott, Jerome, Cottonwood, 
Ashfork, Seligman, Winslow, Kingman, and 
Flagstaff to Arizona State College at Flag- 
staff. As each of the participants registered, 
she was assigned to a team and each team 
took part in all of the eight activities. The 
playday ended with a group of selected re- 
lays and the announcement of winning 
teams. Dr. Mildred Stevens, director of 
health, physical education and recreation 
for women at Arizona State College, ini- 
tiated the playday{ which will be held 
again next year. 


Masque of the Yellow Moon 

The second postwar presentation of the 
Masque of the Yellow Moon—a traditional 
event for Phoenix—brought a capacity au- 
dience to Montgomery Stadium on April 
27 and 28. More than 3,000 students of 
Phoenix College and the five city high 
schools joined in presenting “In the Sun 
Country,” an outdoor pageant illustrating 
how the desert people learned to recognize 
the four seasons in their country of the 
sun. 


HERE'S AN EASY WAY... 


- . . tO get assistance with 
your professional problems in 
health education, physical edu- 
cation and recreation. The Jour- 
NAL, published from September 
through June, can help YOU. 
Start the school year right—get 
your first copy, and make sure 
you don’t miss the rest, by filling 
in the application blank below 
and mail to the Circulation 
Dept., AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
— N. W., Washington 6, 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular _...$ 5.00 


(Includes Journal) 


Professional 
(Includes Journal) 
and Research Quarterly) 


Student _ 2,50 
(Includes Journal 
Student 

Professional 4.00 


(Includes Journal 
and Research Quarterly) 


10.00 


| 
| 
| 


Name____ 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


Begin membership with month of Sept. ’51_Jan. °52 


(Of the above payment, $2 covers subscription to the Journal) 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


California Arvid Pauly 


Called to Air Force 


Carson Conrad is on military leave of 
absence from his position with the Bureau 
of Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education. He re- 
turned to active duty in the U. S. Air Force 
on July 20. 


New Recreation Superintendent 

Raymond S$. Kimbell succeeds Josephine 
D. Randall, who has retired as superin 
tendent of recreation for the City and 
County of San Francisco. Mr. Kimbell as 
sumed his new duties on July 10, with a 
background of 23 years of service to San 
Francisco as a recreation worker. 


Baseball! Clinic 


The Sacramento Unit of the Northern 
CAHPER has sponsored a baseball clinic 
in Sacramento. Baseball coaches from the 
northern California colleges and junior and 
senior high schools were in attendance. In- 
structional personnel included Joe (Flash) 
Gordon, new manager of the Sacramento 
Solons, and for many years a stellar second 
baseman for the New York Yankees and 
Cleveland Indians; Orville Grove, Chicago 
White Sox hurler of many years, now a 
members of the mound staff of the Sacra 
mento Solons; and Eddie Mulligan, busi 
ness manager, Sacramento Solons, 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


Workshop in Better Living 


As a continuation of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth and a 
follow-up of the Conference on Children in 
Need of Special Services, held in June, 1950, 
at the University of New Mexico, the New 
Mexico School Health Policies Committee 
sponsored a Workshop in Better Living on 
August 7-9, at the University of New 
Mexico. 

Some of the areas studied intensively 
were: children in need of specia! services; a 
mental health program; health education, 
including nutrition; effects of mobilization 
on youth; physical education; recreation; 
family living (adult education, spiritual 
values, working and migrant children, so- 
cial services, etc.) ; kindergarten and nurs 
ery schools. 


New 
Renewal 


Amount $ 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 
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Suugpit and 
Spouge Heel Cushions 


%& FOR BASKETBALL — 
THE LITEGRIP 
Suction cup outsole assures 
quick starts and sure stops — 
ventilating eyelets. 


FOR GYM—- THE ASBURY 


Popular oxford in lace-to-toe 
or regular design. 


CANVAS 


TANK SUITS 


OUTSTANDING 


VALUE and QUALITY 
FINE QUALITY COMBED COTTON 
2-PLY JERSEY VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS. REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 


Style +230—Skirtless : _ $19.00 Doz. 
Style +231—Front Skirt $27.00 doz. 
SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 

FINE QUALITY COTTON ELASTIC RIB KNIT 
VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 
Style #430—Skirtless ; _ $16.50 Doz. 
Style +431—Front Skirt _ $21.00 Doz. 


SIZES 24 TO 42. 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


SUPERIOR SPORTS WEAR CO. 
Manufacturers 

41 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Chelsea 3-6641 


ADVERTISERS 
in this Issue 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


American Playground Device Co. . 


Athletic Institute, The 
Barnes & Co., A. 
Bassett-Chestnut 

Beacon Falls 

Best Ford Co. 

Bristol Myers Co. 
Capezio, S. 
Champion Knitwear 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, The 


Coca Cola 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Dolge Co., C. B. 

Folk Dance Guide 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 
Hanold Outfitting Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Hillyard Sales Co. 

Hood Rubber Co. 


Lea and Febiger 

Lieberman Music 
MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
McArthur & Sons, Inc., Geo. 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Mosby Co., C. V 


National Sports Equipment Co. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 
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Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Porter Corp., J. E. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co... 

Recreation World 

Ronald Press Co, 
Saunders Co., W. B. 

Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Smith Corp., Richard 
Square Dance Associates 
Square Dance Party Book 
Superior Sportswear Co. . 
Tampax, Inc. 
Teela-Wooket 

Toni Co., The 

Today's Health 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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International Cellucotton Products Co. 
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BOOKS INTEREST YOU! 
Published by AAHPER .. . for AAHPER Members 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A companion volume to Research Methods. A long needed summary of 


i: useful measurement and evaluation instruments in health education, phys- 
pe ical education, and recreation. This authoritative book provides the neces- 
c sary information for selecting test instruments to evaluate program out- 


comes. Published by the National Research Council, of the Research 
Section, AAHPER. 


180 pp. NEA discounts $2.50 


Et NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR MOBILIZATION OF 
sil HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A report of the vital mobilization conference sponsored by the AAHPER under 
the auspices of the National Conference for Mobilization of Education with the 
coeperation of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 1951. High- 
lights: $0.25, Report, $1.00. 


PROCEEDINGS 1951 
56th ANNUAL CONVENTION, AAHPER 


A complete and permanent record of the Detroit Convention for ready refer- 

ence—-significant general assembly addresses, divisional speeches, and meeting 

of the 1950 Proceedings, Dallas Convention, also available. ) 
pp. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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